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Algerian poll 

ALGERIANS go do the 
polls today to vote on ma- 
jor constitutional refo rms 
that will redraw the coun- 
try' 8 political map: The. 
controversial referendum is-] 
being held in the face of 
strong opposition from Al- 
geria's major political par- 
ties, many of which have 
called for a boycott. If 
the reforms would 
Islamic Berber 
parties and boost pi 
idential powers. 

At a press conference in 
Brussels, Hussein Ayat Alt- 
med, secretary-general of 
the Front for Socialist 
Forces (FFS), described the 
referendum as a means to 
“enhance tyrannical nde." 
The referendum campaign 
has been marred by a se- 
ries of bond* attacks and 
massacres which have left 
at least 148 people dead. 

Israel rebuked 

THE US delivered its sharp- 
est attack yet on Israel] 
Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu’s expansionary 
settlement policy when 
State Department spokes- 
man Nicholas Bums, in an 
unsolicited statement to. re- 
porters in Washington, said 
that Netanyahu's high- 
profile visit to Ariel on 
Tuesday, and his. call for 
an expansion, of the settle- 
ments, was neither useful 
nor constructive, and only 
complicated die peace pro- 
cess. 

Last June Netanyahu’s 
right-wing government lift- 
ed the freeze on . settle- 
ments imposed by its pre- 
decessor, before approving 
plans . for building thou- 
sands of homes on the 
West Bank. ■*. 

Deal exposed 

SYRIAN FOREIGN Min- 
ister Farouk AJ-Sharaa re- 
vealed details of the bine 
print for a comprehensive-] 
peace agreement . jwfo,. & 
rad oonduded ia nego- 
tiations lastFebmaty, and 
for die first time said, the 
agreement was recorded, in 
thousands of pages of min- 
utes. messages, and signed 
letters, refuting claims by 
Israel that., the under- 
standings had only ever 
been verbal 

At a press conference in 
London, Shanra said ii bad 
been agreed that Israel 
would withdraw from the 
Syrian Golan Heights and 
disma ntl e settlements, and 
that Syria, and Israel would 
conduct .-robfdantiver 1 talks 
on security arrang e m ents 
and negotiate diplomatic 
relations. The decision to 
keep the agreement quiet 
was, he said, largely at the 
behest of former Labour 
Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres; who feared an out- 
ay at home should details 
leak out before the agree* 
raent could- be finalised. 
Sharaa insisted the US 
should pressure Israel, to 
accept commitments 
reached in the last five 
years before restarting talks 
on tiieSyrian-IsracE trade 

Mild tremor 

YESTERDAY, an- earth- 
quake, measuringS degrees 
on the Richter scale, shook- 
Cairo and the Nile Delta at 
2.45 am. but caused no 
casualties or damage, said 
Rasbad Qubdsi of the Na- 
tional Institute for Astro- 
nomical and Geophysical 
Research. The tremor was 
an aftershock of the earth- 
quake that jolted the Mid- 
dle East on 9 October. The 
epicentres of the quake and 
die aftershock were in the 
Mediterranean, south west 
of Cypres, Qubdsi said. 
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Housing enlightenment 

THE TWO- STOREY house in whicbTabaHussem 
. .(1889-1973), one of the most celebrated figures of 
Egypt’s twentieth century cultural arid intellectual Efe, 
livedfor almost 20 years istobe ^ened as a museum, 
reports Baida KhsiOaf. The house wbcwfe ireme; Ramatan, 
meaning two oases, is inscribed oil the gateposts, is 
located, on Hfonyet Al-Ahram Sored in the Pyramids ' 
district. .. :• - 

Following Taba Hussein's death in 1973 the house 
continued to be occupied by his vridow, Suzanne, until her 
own death in 1989. Three years htaHossein’s heirs sold 
the bouse, together wati its contents,to die Ministry of 
Culture for LE1.1 minion, wjfothemtentiott that it should 
be converted into a museum. That conversion is now 
complete and at last Ramatan is to open its doors to the 
.public. " • - 

Great cSbrts have been madC to maintain tiie 
. atmosphere of the hewseataedy as it was whenTaha . 
Hussein lived there. The walls are hung with works by ' 
Egyptian and European painters, incfndjng a magnificent 
portrait of Snzanne {pictured right behind a bust of Taba 
HusseinX die shelves arc stacked with the bods and 
. records collected throughout a lifetime which spanned the 
most momentous events in Egypt’s modem history. 

In many ways dte house servis as an index of the - 
cultural ^polhical lift of the present century. .Taha . 
Hussein lived through the. 1919 Revolution, through two .' 
worriwarariritfejevobrianof ISSZHIs most •• ' j . 
controversial weak, a study of pre-Islanuc poetry, first _ 
poblishedml9^resnltedmhiscoiidemnaticinby;- 
religious authorities. He occupied senior posts in 
university adomnstration — saving as dean of the Faculty 
of Arts at King Fouad University in Cairo, and Jateras 
rector of King Farouk University, an administrative career 
that, culminated 1° his appointment am minister of ■ ■ 
education in 1950 and foe reforms that established the 
principles of free education in Egypt. ; 

“Very few change? have been introduced so that die 
hrniw. Tnay-ff Tnatn an emb odiment offoe spirit of di e great 
writer,’’ said MnsiafaEt-Sharkawi, the museum's director. . 
The groriid floor houses Hussein's:otEjlce and 7,000-ibook 
library, whfle a smaller braiding in the garden has been 
converted into a cultural centre which, according tbits 
director, Mohamed Nawar, will be nsed for discussions of 
the c ontinuing legacy of Hussrin’s pioneering works. 





one-horse race 


Although time is running out, deadlock continues at the United Nations over the re-election of Boutros Ghali . Hoda Tawfik reports from New York 


The US does not seem to have.softened its opposition to 
the re-election Of Boutros Ghali for a second. terra hs UN - 
Se£ietaiy-<JeDcraL But neither does, the African group of . 
estates, who lusts that Ghafi is thek sole candidate) ap- 
pear rtady to budge. 

The 15-tnember Security Council was deadlocked after - 
a fishing .on-Mpoday night in which the oily name prer 
sented~^a^foat' of 74-year-old Ghali. The US had nsed 
its veto a wewc earlier to block Ghafi’s re-election despite 
tbe fact due he commanded the support of the CouncQ’s 
14othermeo*ers. 

“We don’t have any [new] list It is composed of one 
person, Dr Boutros. Ghali,” said Botswana’s UN Am- 
bassador Legwaila Joseph Legwaila. Botswana is- a 
Council member, 

* Egypt's Ambassador NdriEI-Arabi also said that Gbar 
& is Africa’s sole candidate.- Asked when another vote 
would be taken, be saWr'wfcea there are 15". 

, The Arab League’s representative at the United Na- " 
tions, Mahmoud Abul-Nasr, told Al Ahram Weekly: “The 
irony is that Ghali was elected secretary-general by 11 
votes five years ago. Now he has the support of 1 4 bat is 
hating.” " 

Abul-Nasr said the present mood among UN member- 


states is to “reject t&e . heavy-handed policy of- the US. 
The ball is in America's- court -as Ghali remains die sole 
African caixfidate,” Abul-Nasr added. 
r Diplomats at the UN believe Washington is not yet 
-ready for foe compromise — a two-year extension of 
Ghafi’s tenn — suggested earlier. Ghali. whose term ex- 
pires on 31 December; insists he still wants a solution to 
be found, admitting, however, that “without foe coop- 
eration of foe United States, I- will not be able to fulfil foe 
objectives of the United Nations. My problem, if I have a 
problem, is to convince foe US that I can serve the Unit- 
ed Nations and serve the interests of the United States as 
a member of foe United Nations,” be said in a radio inter- 
view. 

Ghali said that he can only function with the support of 
UN member-states. “Sqjf 1 don’t have (he support of foe 
most important actor, which is the United States, then 1 
have to leave by the end of the year," he said. 

Time is running out because foe General Assembly, 
which must approve any candidate, will go into recess on 
17 December. And there is no guarantee that a last min- 
ute candidate wflliwer America’s new criteria — the 
ability to introduce reforms to the UN. 

An editorial in the Washington Post warned against the 


choice of a second-rate secretary-generaL It said “the 
names so far forwarded do not meet the American desire 
.for a great manager or the general desire for a world- 
class political figure... The United Nations has been 
weakened; to replace Mr Boutros Ghali with a second- 
rater would flatten foe organisation.” 

The Clinton administration, facing mounting criticism 
for opposing Ghali, appeared determined to stick to its 
guns. Anthony Lake, White House national security ad- 
viser, said the US wanted Ghali replaced in outer to con- 
vince Congress to pay more than $ I billion in arrears 
owed 

*T think he's done many good things and personally I 
know foe president likes him," Lake told NBC News. 
“The problem is that the UN is in desperate need of re- 
form and we need a secretary-general who can cany out 
those reforms in a way that Boutros Ghali has not” 

But Senator George McGovern, president of the Mid- 
dle East Policy Council, told the Weekly: “I hate to see 
the US going against the world. I don't understand foe 
opposition to Boutros Ghali. I think he has done a rea- 
sonably good job and I disagree whh American efforts to 
replace him." 

Ted Turner, president of Turner Broadcasting, said at a 


conference at the UN that America should yield to the 
majority of the world. “Who is foe United States to stand 
alone against the reelection of this good man when the 
rest of the world...” At this point Turner was interrupted 
by shouts of *1wavo, bravo." He continued: 1 just ask the 
United States government to reverse its position and go 
along... We believe in democracy. That means the major- 
ity rules, atxPthe majority voted 14-1. Even Britain, who 
listens to what America wants, said yes." 

James Zogby, president of the Arab- American Institute, 
put American intransigence down to political factors, none 
of which, he claimed, justified the US risking its position at 
the UN or the future of the world body. “I don’t see any 
fundamental thing they based their case on,” he said. 

France, Russia and China, who also have veto power, 
continue to back Ghali. 

Some African nations have candidates they want to 
promote for the job. But they are holding back on making 
a formal proposal until they are convinced there is no 
hope of negotiating at least a two-year extension for Gha- 
li, Reuters said, though Ethiopian Prime Minister Meles 
Zenawi. in a letter to Cameroon President Paul Biya. 
chairman of foe Organisation of African Unity, has urged 
foot alternative candidates be presented. 


Mummies in cyberspace 

Eyer seen a digital pharaoh, or listened to the voice of Umm Kalthoum coming from your 
computer? Internet users can now access sites on the Worldwide Web (WWW), re- 
suscitating Egypt's past and shedding new light on the present, writes omayma Abdd-Latif 


Egyptomania, the craze for al] things Egyp- 
tian that took Europe, by storm following 
Napoleon's expedition, has resurfaced, 
sotnetwo centuries later in the most un- 
fikefiest of places, .on foe Internet Over 40 
millin n users in more '.foan 230 countries 
can aow access 30 Web sites providing in- 
formation on topics ranging from Egyptian 
art and music to specialist travel agencies, 
from Ancient Egyptian cuisine to foe latest 
archaeological discoveries. Some are run 
hy due Egyptology departments of famous 
museums and universities, others by in- 
dividuals. 

/■Egypt still; makes a great subject for ' 
study; k is as great a mystery today as h 
was at foe end of foelast century,” com- 
mented a British Egyptologist Wbo runs 
one of foe sites. ' 

Some sites are providing Net users with a 
selection of ©n-Hire ‘tour’ programmes. 

One rite. The Egyptian Experience, is en- 
tirely devoted tosuch tours. Nina Williams, 
the programme manager, provides her 
readerewitb a“top 10” list of reasons to ex- 
plore ■ Egypt, including very safe «*- 
vironment for single tourists, whether male 
or female,” foe “opportunity to meet and 
mmgje wifo the wonders of tbeNUe Valley , 
and is people,” wd '/foe adventure. ro- 
roance, and mystery of famous Egyptian 
monuments."' 

’ There -has been remarkable response. - 
since we went on-line.” Williams told Al- 
Ahram Weekly via E-mail: “People want to . 
know everything about foe country. .They " 

■write tons saying they have no time to read- • ks, date of discovery, and the dynasty to 
heapsoftravel grades.” r . which the items belong. - . 

. The Egyptian Tourist Authority (ETA) The Cairo Cafe rite, run by the Uni- 
has also joined the WWW. • 

-bandwagon airi allocated 
a Web site to answer in- 
quiries about Egypt. 

The Internet is de- '• 

’maud-led and hence must 
reflect what people *re in- 
terested in,” said foe bead 
of foe ETA office in. New 
York, adding that the 
ETA atfc has been “show- 
ered with q u esti on s'” since, 
il opened for business. 


and last January, after cabinet prompting, 
foe Tourism Net was launched, joining foe 
bandfhl of locally run sites. It provides di- 
rectories of Egyptian hotels, restaurants, 
cruise liners, and travel agents. 

Egypt Has it AD and Colour Tour of 
Egypt are two more sites run from Cairo. 
The former focuses on foe diversity of 
Egypt’s attractions, encompassing history 
and culture, desert travel and Red Sea div- 
ing while foe latter features historical rites 
including Abu Simbel, Abydos, and Den- 
deni, with information and clickable maps. 
A third local site features restaurants, bo- ' 
tels, arises and tour destinations. Ac- 
cording to its home page this , site' has been 
accessed by 25.559 users since January 
1996. 

Many Egyptologists believe that foe in- 
terest in Ancient Egypt among Internet us- 
ers reflects a wave of Egyptomania that has- 
been steadily growing for almost a decade. 

. Richard Fazrini, chairman of foe Egyp- 
tian Classical and Ancient Middle Eastern 
Art Department at Brooklyn Museum, 
views the explosion of interest in Egypt op 
foe Interna as proof of foe continued fas- 
cination exerted on foe West by the images 
.and symbols of its ancient civilisation -and 
concedes that, with a home packed with 
400 Egyptian-themed knick-knacks, he is 
himself something of an Egypto maniac. 

Internatio nal museums such as the Louv- 
re have allocated a home page to their 
Egyptology departments, listing their col- 
lections Of Egyptian artefacts with graph- 


govem- 

ment has also realised the 
Totffltiri of foe internet 


Festival stakes 

At tbe 20th Cairo International Hhn Festival, 
whKb qpens on 2 December, foe stakes are 
highCr foao ever. To mark UNESCO’s 
choice of.-Cauro as cultural capital of tbe 
Arab world. Minister of Culture Farouk 
Hosni ".has earmarked LEI 00,000 to be 
awarded ro the best Arab film in foe festival. 
So far, there are nine films in competition, of 
which foree are Egyptian entrants, two from 
Algeria, : tile rest -from Morocco, Tunisia, 
andLebanon. 



versity of Chicago, . includes news on for- 
eign archaeological missions in Egypt and 
a search too] for archaeological queries. 
There are also sites featuring Islamic archi- 
tecture, run by the Australian National Uni- 
versity, and foe Oriental Institute Mu- 
seum's Egyptian collection, run by the 
University of Chicago. 

Tbe Guardian's Egypt site, awarded 
“four stones" by foe WWN Post-Mortem 
Page for its excellence of content, as well 
as foe Web of Culture Choice Award, fea- 
tures news on archaeological discoveries, 
museums and exhibitions, together with 
rare images of Ancient Egypt, pins in- 
formation on Egyptian art and music along- 
side book reviews and Egyptian recipes. 
The site has been accessed by 33924 vis- 
itors since January 1996, and among tbe 
most popular items isa DJY gride to mum- 
mification. 

Sites like foe Guardian's use foe new me- 
dium to provide access to vast quantities of 
information. But can the Net be relied on 
for accuracy? The unregulated nature of foe 
Internet means that any individual can open 
a site on foe subject of bis or her choice 
which, according to experts, leads to confu- 
sion and the propagation of historical in- 
accuracies. 

“Anybody can put whatever information 
they want on the Net without having to ver- 
ify it,” said one Egyptologist, who dis- 
covered a number of inaccuracies while 
browsing through several Net sites. 

Jill Kamil, author of several books on 
Pharaonic Egypt and the early Christian pe- 
riod, shares this view. “Of coarse,” she 
pointed out. “when the Internet relies on 

poor or outdated source 

material a propagates the 
inaccurate information 
that the new technology 
should be updating.” 

The perpetuation of old 
inaccuracies may well be 
a by-product of using the 
Net to tell the world 
about Egypt. It is, 
though, something with 
which foe experts will 
have to learn to live. 
Egyptomania has ar- 
rived, and shows no sign 
of abating. 
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Religion today 


What is the relationship between religion and 
politics? What arc the roles played by Egypt's 
religious institutions? How independoit are they 
from the executive and to what extent are they 
involved in politics? The Al-Ahram Centre fin 
Political and Strategic studies report makes a 

bold attempt to provide answers to these thorny 
questions. 

The report deals with the state of religion in 
four chapters; official religious institutions such 
as Al-Azhar, the Multi's office, the Ministry of 
AI-Awqaf (religious endowments), the Orthodox, 
Catholic and Evangelical churches; non-official 
organisations such as the outlawed Muslim 
Brotherhood and radical Islamic groups; civic 
and charity work carried out by Muslim and 
Christian NGOs; with the fourth and last chapter 
monitoring the interactions between these groups 
and public-political life. A politically significant 
small part of the report is devoted to explaining 
the terminology most commonly used in re- 
ligiously-oriented researches and studies. 

fa addition to providing information on die 
sh eikhs of Al-Azhar, the popes of the Coptic 
Church, the laws governing these institutions 
and their activities and roles, the report focuses 
on the relationship between religion and politics. 

According to the report, the Al-Azhar Mosque 
has always been a channel for propagating the 
views of the ruling regime, from its inception at 
the hands of the Fatimds who sought to impose 
the Shi’ite frith on Egypt. However, throughout 
its 1,000-year-old history, Al-Azhar did enjoy 
certain periods of independence. But this in- 
dependence was completely taken away by the 
1952 anti-monarchy revolution. The late Pres- 
ident Gama! Abdel Nasser passed a law in 1961 
which gave the President of the Republic the 
right to appoint the Grand Sheikh of A1 Azhar. 
The mosque was also deprived of its financial 
independence because most of its waqfi (endow- 
ments) were nationalised “to serve the socialist 
cause." The report cites several examples of 
state domination of Al-Azhar but points out that 
the mosque regained some of its independence 
under President Hosni Mubarak. 

The report monitors an "exceptionally active" 
A1 Azhar in 199S, repeatedly c lashing with Dar 
El-Efta ‘a [the Mufti's office], the second Islam- 
ic religious authority. Controversial issues fo- 
cused attention on the ori ginal roles of the two 
institutions and raised crucial questions such as 
"who should issue the religious fatwas [rul- 
ings]?" Despite these clashes, the two in- 
stitutions were in agreement on political ques- 
tions, particularly those related to official 
government policy. 

Forks part, the Coptic Orthodox Church, which 
has its own regulatory laws, enjoys fid! in- 
dependence in dttfeion-making and the choice of 
its leader. However, this independence, points the 
report, does not extend beyond the church’s walls. 
Elections for the Milii (Coptic community) 


Council and the People's Assembly "revealed 
the desire of the secular Coptic sectors to play a 
role in public life at a time when they are freed 
with a dead end in national and partisan chan- 
nels," the report said. The parliamentary elec- 
tions, however, caused wide-scale frustration in 
Coptic circles who were shocked by the fact that 
not a single Coptic candidate managed to make 
it to parliament by means of election, the report 


Moreover, electioneering included the use of 
religious slogans “that negatively touched upon 
the issue of national unity" as some candidates 
urged voters not to elect Copts. Even more im- 
portant, the ruling National Democratic Party 
(NDP) did not nominate a single Coptic can- 
didate in the ejections, the report said. 

As for the Milii Council, it has limited author- 
ity and is easily dominated by Pope Shenoudah 
m, the report added. 

Although the Coptic Orthodox Church wields 
religious and social strength inside Egypt and 
among Coptic expatriates, it has no political 
role. Nevertheless, the report refers to the major 
efforts exerted by the "charismatic" Pope Sbe- 
nm wfah , whose era is marked by unprecedented 
openness toward the outside world. 

According to the report, Muslims and Chris- 
tians continue to have a stereotype view of each 
other. Muslim and Christian institutions are 
more or less dominated by traditional and con- 
servative views enforced by their leaders. And, 
in analysing the speeches nude by the Sheikh of 
Al-Azhar, the Mufti and the Coptic Pope, the re- 
port finds large areas of agreement on the major- 
ity of topical political and social issues. 

Despite the publicised differences between the 
fatwas of the late Sheikh of Al-Azhar, Gad El- 
Haq Alt Gad El-Haq, and the former Mufti, Mo- 
hamed Sayed Tantawi, who now heads A1 
Azhar, both men agreed on the essence of sever- 
al issues such as arts, famil y p lanning jihad 
(struggle) in Palestine and organ transplants. 
There was also a consensus between the Islamic 
and Christian institutions on the Jerusalem issue, 
normalisation with Israel, violence and terrorism 
and the ways of dealing with them, the report 
said. 

The report pointed out the significant number 
of Islamic NGOs which make up 34 percent of 
the total number of Egyptian NGOs, with the 
Coptic NGOs amounting to nine percent. In the 
meantime, there was a decline in the number of 
cultural organisations, "which indicates a se- 
rious imbalance and the religious dominance 
over the other roles of such organisations." 

According to the report, die most significant re- 
ligious-political phenomenon of the year was the 
clampdown on the outlawed Muslim Broth- 
erhood. it reflected the government's de- 
termination to stop the group’s expansion w ithin 
the middle class sectors through its domination of 
the major professional syndicates, the report said. 



under fire 


Creating a full picture 


Religious sentiment has been on the rise in 
Egypt, among all sectors of society, both Mus- 
lim or Christian: This is one of the basic prem- 
ises behind the comprehensive 400-page report 
produced by the Al-Ahram Centre for Political 
and Strategic Studies. 

The roles of religious institutions such as Al- 
Azhar, the Mufti’s office, die Coptic Church, 
political Islamic groups — both moderate and 
radical — Sufis, and Muslim and Christian char- 
ity organisations have also gained greater public 
prominence. “So there was a need for a careful 
and objective study to cover the issue, providing 
detailed and updated information on those in- 
stitutions and the roles they perform in public 
life," explained Abdel-Moneim Said, director of 
the Al-Ahram Centre. 

What distinguishes the centre’s report, ac- 
cording to Said, is that it was prepared by Egyp- 
tians, both Muslims and Christians, who not 
only had die advantage of being part of the cul- 
ture, but whose experience in the field enabled 
diem to make use of scientific research methods. 

In order to avoid charges of political bias, par- 
ticularly towards the government, in the section 
dealing with the armed Islamic groups. Said told 
the Al-Ahram Weekly that at least two sessions 
were held to review the section. One of these in- 
cluded 12 experts on Islamic-related issues from 
outside the Al-Ahram Centre, who commented 
on die report and (be information it included. 
"Most of their recommendations were taken into 
consideration and dearly all parties showed max- 
imum cooperation when we asked diem for in- 
formation," he said. 

Dia'a Rashwan, the report's managing editor, 
said it had three major objectives: to allow Egyp- 
tians to learn more about each other; to initiate a 


. nan-biased study which would not support the 
view of any one group against another; and to 
create a comprehensive database on religious in- 
stitutions and groups in Egypt, instead of having 
information scattered in hundreds of studies. 

"We have to admit that many Egyptians do not 
know enough about Al-Azhar, die Ministry of 
Al-Awqaf (religious endowments) and die Cop- 
tic Church, despite their extremely important 
roles," Rash wan said. He added that, in the 
midst of a religious revival that has included 
both Muslims and Christians, the report was par- 
ticularly concerned with studying the status of 
Christians in Egypt — Orthodox Copts, Cath- 
olics and Protestants. “It is also a chance to re- 
vive the principles of national unity among all 
the people of the nation," he said. "Knowing 
more about each other, Muslims and Christians 
should be able to avoid holding misconceptions 
and making generalisations about the other 
camp." 

The team of 14 researchers and 12 assistants, 
led by Nabil Abdel-Fattah, the report’s editor, 
and Rash wan, have also sought to reach a kind 
of consensus on the terms used in the report 
The term used for armed Islamic groups, for ex- 
ample, caused wide controversy. 

"Of course, we didn't use terms like ‘terrorist' 
or ‘extremist’ to ensure that we wouldn't be ac- 
cused of supporting the government view," 
Rashwan said. "But, we also felt (hat terms used 
in Western writing, like 'fundamentalist’, were 
not accurate, so we agreed to use the word 'rad- 
ical' because they are seeking a deeply-rooted 
change in the society " he added. The outlawed 
Muslim Brotherhood, Egypt's largest and oldest 
political Islamic group, was given a chapter of 
its own to underline its significance. 
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Rashwan added that all titles for top religious 
figures, beyond their official ones, such as fad- 
ilat and samahai, "were avoided because we are 
pursuing a scientific study in which sucb titles 
could not fit" 

As the report is to be amnia! . Rashwan said it 
would not only include an update on previously pub- 
lished information, but would also seek to raise cur- 
rent significant issues related to religion in Egypt 
"We have more than 3,000 printed pages 


iihtstmSon: Gamll Shafik 


ready to be published, and we have bad to post- 
pone several studies on important issues such as 
the system of priesthood in the Egyptian Church 
and the relationship between the different 
churches, because of lack of space," he said. 

"We have enough subjects to keep us going 
for the next 20 years. In the future, we hope to 
cover issues like the clergy in Egypt and their 
social background, the structure of mosques and 
churches arid even their architecture." 


Spif arrested 

SECURITY authorities have arrested a 47-year-old man on suspicion 
of sell mg military information to Mossad, the Israeli secret service. 
The man, Samir Osman, is said to have met Mossad agents in Greece, 
Turkey and Hungary or by swimming underwater to Eliat in Israel 
with scuba diving equipment from the Red Sea border resort ofiTaba. 

Osman was said to have confessed to providing Mossad with 
information about the Egyptian Navy and about the place where be 
had once served in the Egyptian military. 

A search ofOsman’s flat revealed four passports and other 
inc riminating documents- Under questioning, he confessed tn 
meeting Mossad agents on many occasions and sending his 
information to a post office box in Greece. He also frequented the 
Israeli Fj-nhasK y and the Israeli Academic Centre in Cairo and visited 
Israel openly <m the pretext of seeking wade. 

Theprosecutor general has filed several charges against ham, 
tn rfamng ae fifng Tnfnrmat irvn tn a foreign state with the aim nf 
damaging Kgypr*c pnlitv-al and miHtary preatinn. 


Court ruling 
met with 
scepticism . 


Legal experts are taking issue with a Supreme Administrative 
Court decision, which disqualifies both the supreme and lower 
administrative courts from ruling on the validity of the parlia- 
mentary membership of deputies. Mona El-Nahhas reports 
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The Supreme Administrative Court ruled 
last week that the People’s Assembly is 
the only body empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to decide whether the parliamentary 
membership of a deputy is valid or dol 

The court said that administrative courts 
are authorised to bear civil cases involving 
the g o v e r n ment only, and have no jurisdic- 
tion to decide on disputes over the conduct 
of elections in a certain constituency. 

The court cited Article 93 of tire Con- 
stitution as the basis for its ruling. This ar- 
ticle states that anyone who wishes to con- 
test die validity of a deputy's membership 
should submit an appeal to the speaker of 
the People’s Assembly, who will refer it in 
turn to the Court of Cassation for in- 
vestigation. The result of the investigation 
is sent to the Assembly, which has the fi- 
nal word on the case. The clear implica- 
tion was that die Court of Cassation’s find- 
ings are in the nature of a recommendation 
that is not binding on the Assembly. 

Many legd experts were disappointed 
by the decision of the Supreme Ad- 
ministrative Court, warning that it could 
have serious consequences. As a way out 
of the impasse, some of these experts rec- 
ommended amending Article 93 to make 
the Court of Cassation’s findings binding 
on tire People’s Assembly, 

Dozens of candidates who lost in the last 
parliamentary elections of November- 
December 1995 have filed app ea ls with 
administrative courts, charging that ir- 


regularities bod maned the ballot and 
vote-counting. The courts ruled that the 
elections in 105 constituencies were in- 
valid and that the parliamentary member- 
ship of 210 deputies was null and void. 
But the Interior Ministry, which organised 
the elections, appealed against the rulings 
to the Supreme Administrative Court. 

Lawyer Kama! Khalcd, a former in- 
dependent member of parliament, believes 
that Article 93 of the Constitution should be 
modified because it empowers the People's 
Assembly "to act as the arbiter and the ad- 
versary” at the same time. “When leg- 
islators included this article in the Constitu- 
tion, they never imagined that there could 
be such a large number of deputies winning 
by fraud," Khaled said. Moreover, the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly was not qualified to decide 
on the validity of the membership of its 
deputies, argued Khali d. “because workers 
and peasants make up 50 per cent of the As- 
sembly's members and, of course, they are 
not capable of playing judge.” 

Hilmi Murad, deputy chairman of the Is- 
lamist-oricmcd Labour Party, said that the 
case should not have been decided on the 
basis of Article 93. He argued that the ap- 
peals filed with administrative courts did 
not target the validity of deputies* mem- 
bership but the administrative measures 
taken by the Interior Ministry in organ- 
ising the elections. “Thus, Article 93 is not 
applicable. The appeals should be beard 
by administrative courts because they deal 


with administrative measures, in line with 
Article 172 of the Constitution.” 

Pessimistic about the possible con- 
sequences of the court's decision, Murad 
warned: "Some people, frustrated by their 
inability to obtain justice, may resort ro vi- 
olence as the only way out.’’ 

Atcf El- Banna, a professor of constitu- 
tional law at Cairo University, argued that 
the court’s decision negated the funda- 
mentals of justice by allowing the As- 
sembly to act as both arbiter and ad- 
versary. Moreover, he continued, the 
ruling focused attention an one article of 
the Constitution and neglected others. As 
an example, he cited Article 68 which 
slates that citizens have the right to appeal 
to their "natural judges." The Assembly, 
he pointed out, was certainly not part of 
Ihe judiciary. 

El-Bmma also said the court's decision 
did not mean that the elections had been 
conducted properly, because the ruling 
dealt with the form of the appeals without 
touching on their substance. 

Sources at the Court of Cassation told 
Al-Ahram Weekly that the court had al- 
ready considered around 350 election ap- 
peals and sent its findings to the As- 
sembly, The court has ruled that the 
membership of nearly 200 deputies is in- 
valid, and still has about 600 appeals to in- 
vestigate. The Assembly, citing the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers, rarely 
abides by the court's findings. 




At a stormy meeting of parliament* s housing 
committee, MPs demanded the dismissal 
of Cairo Governor Omar Abdel-Akher 
for his failure to curb construction 
offences. Gamal Ess am El-Din reports 

The tragic collapse of an apartment bmWmg m HeUop^last • 
month/with theloss of 67 lives, has Wrad at . 
dismissal of Cairo Governor Omar Abdel-Akber from MPs ala - 
meeting of the bousing committee of the People s As^ bly-^ . - 
The stormy meeting was attended by Mahmoud Shem, numstec 
of local administration, Ibrahim Suleiman, minister of bousing 
and new communities. Abdel-Rehim Sbehata, governor of Giza, 
and a large n umb er of deputies. Abdel-Akher, castigated by 
MPs for failin g to curb construction offences, was notably 

absent. _ . _ - ’ 

Deputies, both from the ruling National Dem ocratic Party 
(NDP) and the opposition, also criticised a "military Older 
issued by Prime Minister KxunaJ El-Ganzouri following the 
Heliopolis collapse, which provides harsher penalties for 
building offences. Tbe ministers of housing and local • 

administ ration declined immediate com ment on the MPs critical 
remarks, saying they would wait until a later meeting. 

The committee’s chairman, Mohamed Mahmoud All Hassan, 
who led a field visit to the site of the collapsed budding, said 
the government's lax application of existing l aws, a nd not the 
lack of legislation, was die reason behind the large number of 
construction offences. 

When Hassan gave tbe floor to deputies at the Sunday 
meeting, they lashed out at local administration officials, 
holding them responsible for the collapse of buddings. 
Abdel-Akher repeatedly came under fire.wifo two MPs calling 
for his dismissal. But other deputies, particularly those from 
Cairo, rallied to Abdel-Akber’s defence, arguing that foe - 
meeting "should not be turned into a verbal attack against foe 
governor." 

Hamdi El-Tahan, an NDP deputy for Kom Hamada in Beheira 
Gove morale, was the first to take Abdel-Akher to task. “I don’t 
know why foe governor did not come to this meeting-, to 
answer our questions and confirm whether foe number of 
budding offences has reached [a reported] 700,000," El-Tahan 
said. “It is clear foal the Cairo governor did not perform well an 
this national issue. He is not able to take action to curb 
construction offences in Cairo and this is why i think he should 
be dismissed from his post If tbe state does not hold him 
responsible, it will be a stain on foe free of our government" 
El-Badri Farghali, a leftist deputy from Pott Said, said that 
although Egypt had faced many tragic events in foe last few 
years, including the collapse of buildings, torrential rains, 
earthquakes and train crashes, no action was ever taken to 
question ministers and governors who foiled to deal with foe 
effects of such events on ordinary citizens. “In another country, 
foe collapse of a building like the one that recently came down 
in Heliopolis, could result in foe foil of an entire government," 
said Farghali. "Bui here foe governor, who is the real criminal, 
seems to be immune from dismis sal. I don't know if be is above 
tbe law. I strongly call upon the committee’s chairman to file 
political charges against foe Cairo governor in an attempt to 
have him dismissed from his post because be is clearly 
responsible for most building offences." 

Another deputy from Port Said, the NDP’s Mahmoud Sobh, 
said that on its field visit to tbe Heliopolis site, tbe committee 
had been greatly upset by foe construction offences. "During 
this visit, we drew the attention of the governor's deputy to 40 
apartment buildings in Heliopolis and Nasr City which are on- 
foe verge of collapse. We were given assurances that urgent 
action would be taken to deal whh the situation-, but no 
measures have been taken at aH,-” Sobh- reported. He called for 
foe establishment of a parliamentary fact-finding committee to 
investigate foe corruption "which is rife among local 
administration officials and which is mainly responsible for 
building offences and collapses." 

Mustafa El-Qayati, an NDP deputy for Affih in tbe 
Goyemorate of Giza, gave an example of “how foe governor of 
Cairo implements the law." “In 1993," be said, “I went to the 
governor of Cairo to tell him about a building in Manial 
Ai-ftoda [a Nile island between Cairo and Giza] which violated 
building laws. Tbe governor welcomed me and gave 
instructions to his deputy that three unlicensed floors on top of 
the building should be removed. I went to foe chair man of the 
Old Cairo district [of which Manial AJ-Roda is part] who told 
me ‘sony, we have instructions from above that tbe owner of 
this building is exempt [from regulations]*. I went back to foe 
governor who gave further instructions that foe unlicensed 
floors be removed within a week. Now we are in 1996 and no 
measures have been taken at aLL In feet foe owner las 
extra floors." 

Other deputies rose to foe governor’s defence. Infuriated by 
El-Qayati's story, Ahmed Shiha. a businessman deputy from 
Cairo's AJ-Darb AJ-Ahmar district, urged tbe committee’s 
chairman not to allow the meeting to turn into a verbal tira de 
against foe governor “because we are discussing a public issue 
and not personal charges.” But many deputies threatened to 
walk out unless they were allowed to “point an accusing fmgar 
at the real criminals". The deputies said they did not want to 
“lose credibility with ordinary citizens." 

Soraya Labna, an NDP deputy for Nasr City, where building 
offences abound, commented; “The problem does not lie with 
foe governor of Cairo but with foe law. The governor took all 
possible, and impossible, measures to curb building offences, 
but we should admit that matters are out of his hands. The 
problem has its origin in Law 30 of ] 983, which allowed 
offe nders to keep their extra storeys, and remain in good 
standing with foe district council, if they paid a fine equal to foe 
value of the unauthorised floors. This opened the door for most 
building offences in Nasr City, and the government’s new 
market -oriented and privatisation policies in tbe housing sector 
forced state-owned bousing companies, especially the Nasr City 
Construction and Development Company, to develop their own . 
codeof construction at foe expense of compliance with the 
law." 

. Labna also objected to El-Ganzouri 's military order. “I think 
it escaped^ everybody's mind that there is another military order 
issued in 1992 [following the collapse of another Heliopolis 
building] that contains hareher penalties " she said. Ibrahim 
Amasha, an NDP deputy from Al-Manzala in the Daqahliya 
Go vern orate, argued that foe military order was issued sfrnotv 
for its psychological and deterrent effect. v 3 

Fafoi Salama, an NDP deputy for the Cairo district of Khalift, 
said foe governor of Cairo should attend the committee’s 
m«tings to answer the deputies’ questions. “For our part, foe 
te J^ d 15 rt LT^ a !i ,aws “Jto one law ” faeadded. 

deputy governor Ibrahim 
he , had ever *«d there were as many as 
7<»,000 buddings violating construction law in Cairo. 

committee chairman Mohamed 
XZZZ? A Hassan ^ construction offences “will be 
foe only item on our agenda in this parliamentary session. We 
will not let it go until a final solution is reached. These offences 
have reached dangerous proportions and our duty as MPs is to 

Jfij EJJ 1 ? S ain confidence m local officials md toeSSiT 
they have a secure place to live and sleep in." 

Why the building collapsed 

unauthorised floors on top ofthebuS^s ^^c 
destruction of a p, liar or walls on the 

“P ? f construction engineering professors. 

Ll&r ^ *££5 3SSK. 

Another reason, foe committee said, was foal one of foe 
supporting pillars was weakened or Coken as a^esuh af 
plumbing or clectnc work and/or the dcmolftonofneaty 

arS^ Wrtbout the. 

h5elf would not have caused the buildh^to^coU^se^ 
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The villagers of Al-Ma’na in Qena probably suffered the most as a result of the torrential rains. Dina 
Ezzat tells the story, while Randa Shaath’s camera captures the aftermath of the disastrous deluge 


Ordeal by water 


M ounds of nmd, rows of tents and large groups of people 
awaiting the arrival of relief supplies — this is whal the 
village of Al-Ma’na, m the northeastern edge of Qena 

gpyanorate. now looks like ffalkrwmg the fnrTPTTffat nrrng 

16-18 November. Gone is the old village, with small 
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tensive fields ten d e d by peasant and women, and 
palm trees with children playing in their shadows. 

About 10 days have passed since torrential rains dev- 
astated the village, repossessing residents of their be- 
longings — with the exception of the dothes foey wore 
■ — and farcing them to spend a fearful night and the ma- 
jor part of the following day on the nnwnitiww with so 
roof over their heads and so food. 

“When we realised that die rainwater was coming 
through foe spillway, we gathered along its banks to keep 
a close watch as the situation — the water level in the 
spillway,” said Ragab Ala Pah, a 40-year-old employee of 
the Qena Transport Department. 

To the villagers, the situation did not look particularly 
good. But, according to Atallah , it “deteriorated much 
fester than we thought it would. By 4pm on 17 No- 
vember, the water was gushing forcefully with a ter- 
rifying sound The water level kept rising until it burst the 
banks of the spillway, flooded the road and headed to- 
ward the village.” 

Hundreds of residents acted to stop the advance of the 
water but to no avail. “We spent hours Hying to reinforce 
the banks; we did everything we could, but we failed. The 
water defeated us,” said El-Sayed Mohamed, a 48-year- 

old villager. 

By nightfall, flooding seemed jmmmgrit “Because foe 
electricity cables nm near the end of foe spillway, we had 
to contact the electricity department in foe city and ask 
diem to cut off the power supply to avoid a major dis- 
aster. As a result, the night became even darker and we 
could not see what we were doing,” Mohamed added. 

Then it was time for thousands of men and children to 
start naming towards foe nearby mountain, a distance of 
about one kilometre, to take refuge thrae. “It was so dark. 

1 could bear foe voices of my parents, sisters and brothers 
near UK but I couldn't see ti^ well,” recalled Iman Ka- 
ma! a 12-year-old schoolgirl 
“Nobody had time to look around them; people were 
just r unnin g and assuming that famil y members 
were running with them,” said Mohamed Abdel-Fatfab. a 
50-year-old fanner. On reaching foe mountain, some of 
them realised that this was not foe case. Abdel-Fattah had 
to run back to look for two missing daughters. 

“I went back to find foe bouse completely flooded,” be 
said. “I heard the voice of one girl calling for her sister. I 
earned her on my shoulder and looked for foe other one. 
lt took me a few minutes to find her, pul her on foe other 
shoulder and head hade towards foe mountain " 

Mohamed Ragab, a 19-year-old university student, 
also had to go back to search for his mother and sister. 
When be arrived at what used to be his house, he found 
foe mother bnried up to her chest in mud His sister was 
also drowning and fighting to keep her bead above the 

mud 

“My mother was nearest, so I readied out for her first,” 
he sanl “When I managed to get her, I heard my sister 
imploring us to go and leave her to foe alone. She feared 
that we might all drown if we stayed to get her.” But Rag- 
ab managed to rescue foe sister as well and all three took 
shelter on the mountain. 

Only one old man died under foe water. “He lived 
alone and had no family- Two neighbours went to get him 
hut by foe time they arrived, it was too late,” Ragab said. 

Once an foe slopes of foe mountain, foe villagers felt 
safe from foe rising waters, but there was soother threat 
to worry about — snakes and scorpions. “They were 
driven out of their boles by foe water. We were terrified, 
but had no alternative but to stay,” said Gamakt Ali, a 
58-year-old peasant woman. 

It took nearly 20 hours for foe rain to stop so foe villag- 
ers could came down from foe mountain. 

“It was real horror, we Kved through foe blackest hoars 
of our lives; we had a close encounter with death and 
somehow survived,” said Hussein Nassar, an 18-year-old 
university student as he scraped at foe muddy remains of 
a two-floor rmrdhrick house which be once inhabited 
along unfo his parents and six brothers and sisters. Like 
most of foe 15.000 villagers of B-Ma’na, Nassar had no 
time to take any of his belongings when be dashed to the 
mountain. “There was no time, not a minute; we just had 
to escape,” he explained, continuing to dig at foe mod 
with he bare hands. “My bedroom used te be here. 1 
know the books should be hoe. 1 paid LE120 for than,” 
be sard 

A look of satisfaction came over his face, and he broke 
into a broad smile as he recovered an Arabic-Enghsh dic- 
tionary from the mud. “My fetber paid LE90 for this dic- 
tionary. It is the most expensive of all my books, even 
more expensive than all my shirts and trousers,” he said. 
Nassar then waved foe dictionary at his father and moth- 
er, who were also searc hing foe mud for lost belongings. 

But only a lucky few managed to retrieve anything. 
Dozens of stories are being told about young women who 
lost their trousseaus in the muddy debris of their homes, 
others who lost gold jewellery and meagre savings, dvfl 
servants who lost what remained of their salaries. 

“We are very much aware of the dimensions of foe 
tragedy that befell AJ-Ma’na and seven other villages that 
were flooded,” commented Saiwat Shaker, the governor 
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of Qena. According to Shaker, his department launched 
relief operations to rescue villagers who were stranded in 
the mountains and tourist bases trapped along the in- 
undated roads. “We spared no effort,” be said. “With the 
help of the armed fonres, we managed to put up tents to 
provide shelter for people; they were also supplied with 
blankets and r -F.?.s each so they could make do tem- 
porarily. And foe water that flooded the fields and roads 
was pumped ouL” 

Shaker said his department was now working on pro- 
viding the necessary health care to ensure that there would 
not be any outbreaks of disease, and also mi rebuilding 
and reinforcing the spillways and their embankments. 

But not all the villagers arc happy with foe performance 
of govemorate officials. Many complained about the late 


Stunned, soaked 
and stranded 

AI-Ahram Weekly reporter Rehab Saadi was 
on her honeymoon on the Red Sea coast 
when the area was hit by torrential rains. 

She recounts the story of a hair-raising 

journey to flooded Hurghada and 

the long wait endured before returning to Cairo 


We were nearing foe end of our honeymoon at the Serena Beach 
tourist village in Al-Quseir, when the heavens opened — with a 
bang of thunder and foe flash of lightnin g — on the night of 16 
November. It was still raining, a heavy, incessant downpour, the 
next morning — the day of our departure. 

The rain had a curious effect at Serena Beach. After 
accumulating behind the fence of the village, the rainwater swept 
to foe sea, carrying along large amounts of sand and pebbles. The 
colour of the sea turned muddy, and tourists went into action, 
capturing the bizarre scene on video cameras. 

That day, we were due to make foe trip to Hurghada, a two-hour 
drive from Al-Quseir, and from there to board a flight back to 
Cairo. We were rather surprised when foe hotel management 
provided a Jeep Cherokee to take us to Hurghada, but it became 
apparent as we set out along the rain-washed road that driving 
conditions were very bad. Our driver had to slow down from time 
to time to avoid skidding. We were glad he did. Along foe 
highway we saw trucks and buses which bad skidded off the road 
and overturned, along with cars and microbuses driving through 
foe desert to avoid foe flooded route. 

Chi reaching Safaga, the situation worsened. The road was 
completely inundated and parts of h were covered by sand and 
gravel. Our driver had to make a detour through the desert until 
the road became passable again. 

In Hurghada, which we reached three hours after leaving 
Al-Quseir, the weather conditions were worse than ever. The 
downpour was continuing forcefully, sharply reducing visibility, 
and it was with great difficulty that our driver managed to reach 
foe airport. Outside the airport compound, cars and tourist buses 
waited in a long queue. Their passengers shared one hope — to 
get into the airport and out of Hurghada. But they were eventually 
turned away by an officer, who told them foe airport bad been 
closed because the runway was not safe for takeoff or landing. 

The passengers had no choice but to leave the airport and check 
into nearby hotels, which were also awash in rainwater, keeping 
workers busy placing containers under leaking ceilings. The 
electricity was off and guests were supplied with candles. 

Telephones were not working and the hotel's computer had crashed. 

Tourists sat with tbeir luggage in foe hotel lobby, waiting for 
news, any kind of news, understandably glum despite the efforts 
of foe anima tion team to cheer them up with games. When 
darkness fell, foe town was plunged into pitch blackness. 

When we went down for breakfast foe next morning, we looked 
through the windows to discover that the area was inundated with 
water. Cars and buses made their way through foe floods, and 
people waded through water that reached to their knees. In some 
parts of foe town foe waters were higher the inundation caused 
the Sindbad amusement park, the telephone exchange and several 
schools to practically disappear. As a result of die power failure, 
petrol stations and bakeries stopped functioning. 

It was around 1pm on 18 November that foe announcement was 
made that Hurghada Airport had reopened. The passengers 
dashed back, hoping to catch a flight to Cairo but, presumably for 
reasons of space, they were all kept outside. 

Airliners began arriving from foe four comers of the world to 
pick up their nationals — with foe exception of EgyptAir. 

Officials of foe national carrier had no idea when a flight was 
scheduled. “We are waiting for a plane from Cairo but we do not 
know when,” “We are not sure that there will be a plane today, go 
back ro your hotels and we will contact you later,” and “We have 
no connection with Cairo, we have to wait and see.” One of them 
even said that “telephones are not working and so we cannot 
contact Cairo Airport.” 

The situation became more and more chaotic as passengos, 
including old people and children, waited outside the airport 
compound for EgyptAir to have mercy on them. Finally, at 6pm, it 
was announced that a plane would arrive from Cairo at 830 pm. 
Passengers. Egyptian and foreign alike, rushed through the airport 
doors, quickly fillin g up the halls and corridas. The EgyptAir flight 
arrived at 10pm and departed at 1 1pm, reaching Cairo atmidnighL 


start of the rescue operations, a shortage of food, tents 
and blankets and insufficient medical care. 

“We are aware of the discontent expressed by some, 
but this should be expected,” Shaker responded. “Those 
people lost all they have and they expect us to replace 
everything they've lost in a few days, which is im- 
possible." 

The villagers ore also worried about what foe future 
holds in store. “Yes. we have a tent, blankets and food, 
but what is going to happen to us? Are they going to leave 
us in these tents for a long time? I have daughters of a 
marriageable age. Who would want to many them if they 
lived in an open tent for a long time?” said Sayeda Ka- 
ma!, a middle-aged peasant woman. “Something needs to 
be done,” she concluded. 


‘Preparations made in advance’ 

The minister of local administration reports that advanced warning and preparations reduced the 
scope of the disaster caused by the torrential rains that hit southern Egypt and the Red Sea coast 


Mahmoud Sheriff, minister of local administration, has 
said thai the torrential rains that hit southern Egypt 
and foe Red Sea coast in the middle of this month 
killed 11 people, destroyed or damaged 5,000 make- 
shift bouses and flooded 6,000 feddans of land. Worst 
hit was the Red Sea govemorate, where the rains de- 
stroyed around 2,000 mudbrick bouses. 

Municipal authorities had gone on the alert in Sep- 
tember — weeks before foe disaster — after the Sci- 
entific Research Academy issued a wanting that 
southern Egypt and foe Red Sea coast faced foe pros- 
pect of flooding. Sheriff said in a repeat to the People’s 
Assembly. “AH the governors tes font were likely to be 
affected were comacted and asked to raise the degree 
of preparedness and make sure that relief supplies 
were available.” 

Tire oases of the New Valley in the Western Desert 
were the first to be hit on 12 November, Sherif re- 
ported. The following day, torrential rains feD on foe 
govemorales of Assrut, Sobag, Qena and Aswan, 
knocking down trees and power lines and da m ag in g 
roads. On 14 November, the rains, buffeted by strong 
winds, lashed ai a string of towns along foe Red Sea 
coast, including Hurghada, Safaga. Al-Quseir, Marea 
/ Mam and Sbalatin. As a result power mid telephone 
lines were cut off, Hurghada Airport was shut down 
and traffic along roads leading to the area came to a 

hah 

The rains continued to fell cm southern Egypt and 
foe Red Sea coast until 18 November, and life began 
to return to normal the following day. “Obviously we 


can’t stop the rains, but by making advance _ 
dons, we have the ability to reduce losses, and this is 
what we did,” said Sherif in his report on Sunday. 

Turning his attention to the particular problems of 
foe Red Sea govemorate, Sherif explained that Hur- 
ghada faced special difficulties because it has no 
spillways through which the rainwater can be chan- 
nelled into foe sea. “The tourist villages are built next 
to each other along the coastline, with no space in 
between. As a result, the town was completely flood- 
ed and its inhabitants were trapped by foe in- 
undation.” he said. The electricity shortage caused 
water-desalination plants, bakeries and gasoline sta- 
tions to stop functioning. Mosques, schools and 
youth centres were opened to provide shelter for foe 
homeless and foe armed forces stepped in to distrib- 
ute relief supplies and set up shelter camps in Hur- 
ghada, Safaga, Al-Quseir, Marsa Alam and Shalatin. 
Sherif reported. 

“The real rescue and relief operations in the Red Sea 
govemorate were carried out by the armed forces,” the 
minister added The aimed forces had used helicopters 
to fly in bread mid other supplies, and, with the tele- 
phone lines down, had brought in wireless equipment 

to establish radio contact between Hurghada and Cai- 
ro. On 18 November, Hurghada airport reopened and 
many tourists, who bad been stranded in foe Red Sea 
resort, were flown out by military C-130 transports as 
well as EgyptAir planes, Sherif said. 

Military helicopters were also sent in to rescue 255 
workers stranded in a desert area, but only 115 of 


them agreed to leave foe work-site, foe minister said 
The remainder decided to stay on. 

In an ensuing debate, Ahmed Abu Zeid, leader foe 
National Democratic Party's majority in the house, de- 
scribed foe rainfall as a disaster. “Advance prepara- 
tions may have reduced the scope of the disaster, but 
provincial authorities should have shown a greater 
ability to deal with foe situation,” be argued 

Yassin Serageddin of foe Wafd Party wanted to 
know how the government planned to deal with such 
disasters in foe long term, since similar catastrophes 
were likely to recur. He also charged that several new- 
ly-constructed spillways did not comply with tech- 
nical specifications. 

Mahmoud Hassan El-Naggar, NDP deputy for 
Qena, said that despite foe minister's declaration that 
the rains had been expected and advance preparations 
made, “the capability to deal with foe flooding was 
obviously limi ted.” 

Samefa Ashour of foe Nasserist Party blamed foe 
government squarely for foe losses caused by the rains 
and described what happened in Hurghada as a dis- 
aster. 

However, Khaled Mohieddin, leader of the leftist 
Tagammu Party, said foe government must have 
learned from experience, because the floods had been 
handled better this year than in previous years. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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An Iraqi woman shops at a market in Baghdad on Monday (photo: Routers) 


Netanyahu’s pro-settlement policies, more than any other single factor, are responsible for the continuing downward slide in Palestinian- 
Israeli relations, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem. Below, he interviews the policy director of the Centre for Palestine Research and 
Studies, Khali] Shakaki, who analyses the political ramifications for Palestinians of the September confrontations in the West Bank and Gaza 

Tinder-box awaiting smallest spark 


With talks on the Israeli anny’s deployment in Heb- 
ron now entering their third, attritions! month, Pal- 
cstiman-lsiaeli relations have regressed to a groove 
of acrimony and brinkmanship. 

On 18 November, Israeli television showed foot- 
age of two Israeli border police officers hitting and 
generally humiliating several Palestinian workers at 
a checkpoint outside Jerusalem. Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Binyamm Netanyahu '*»"*«»"«** the officers’ 
behaviour as “flying in the face of the very strict 
standards of conduct kept by the vast majority of Is- 
raeli soldiers and police.** Israel's premier human 
rights organisation, B’tselem, described foe border 
police's behaviour as “common practice” in foe Oc- 
cupied Ter ri t ori es, citing 10 nmtHar incidents onJts 
files from the last four months. 

For Palestinians, Israeli abuses are a symptom of a 
much deeper malaise called Israeli occupation. The 
mood on foe Palestinian street is increasingly less a 
question of whether resistance will explode again, 
but when. If it comes, the spark is likely to be neither 
Jerusalem dot Hebron nor even foe Israeli army's 
routine brutality. The signs are that foe cause will be 
foe Israeli government’s determination to press an 
with settlement construction in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories. 


On 19 November, Israel’s Defence Minister Yit- 
zak Mordechai approved die construction of 1,200 
housing units for the Jewish settlement of Em- 
manual, more than 7-Slcm east of the Green Line. The 
units will be built on 100 acres of land confiscated 
flam foe Palestinian village ofDeirlsitya, near Na- 
blus. Mordechai also agreed to flee up the sale of 
600 more housing units “frozen” imdw the Labour 
. PLO leader Yasser Arafat described foe 


i as “new and dangerous”. 

There are indications that be may also have given 
the gp-ahead for Palestinians to confront them, on 
the ground as well as verbally. 

On 21 November — in what many read as a clear 
statement of Palestinian policy — foe Palestinian 
Authority (PA) information minister, Yasser Abed 
Rabbo, warned that Israel’s decision to expand set- 
tlements in the West B ank and Gaza would provoke 
“total confrontation” between Israel and foe Pal- 
estinians. “The only alternative foal this [Israeli] 
government leaves for us is to confront this pol- 
icy.^ with all means that are possible and at all lev- 
els,’' he said. 

The next day, al a joint meeting of foe PLO ex- 
ecutive and PA cabinet, the Palestinian leadership 
started to put some meat on foe bare bones of foe pol- 


icy. It called on Palestinians to reclaim confiscated 
land, declared it would support any Palestinian re- 
sistance politically and financially, and urged “pop- 
ular confrontation” every rfme “laaeli b ulldoze rs ap- 
pear on Palestinian land” Two days later, the first 
‘action’ took place. 

On 24 November, several dozen Palestinian cars 
and trucks blocked a junction leading to foe rrrin - 
nscute Netzarim settlement in Gaza, effectively bar- 
ring all access to it The Palestinians were protesting 
foe Israeli army’s two-year-long closure of a coastal 
toad that runs alongside foe settlement This wasn’t 
foe first time Palestinians have protested over Ner- 
zarim. But it was the first time they were abetted in 
their protest by PA police officers, who not only al- 
lowed foe traffic jam but redirected vehicles into foe 
closed road. 

Israel's response was to bring ann cured personnel 
carriers to the Netzarim junction and tanks to Gam’s 
Nahal Oz exit to IsraeL Several hundred soldiers per- 
manently stationed in or near the settlement dug in 
behind its sandbagged fortifications, massively 
strengthened since the September clashes in Gaza. 
The next day Netanyahu publicly warned the PA not 
to “ c reate tension” in Netzarim. “If anyone on the 
Palestinian side thinks that a policy of provoca- 


tion... bordering on violence will be diplomatically 
fruitful, they are mistaken,” he said. 

By then the protest was over, with Palestinians 
moving their vehicles away from the junction. But 
the point bad been made. Given the absolute mistrust 
that now governs relations between foe two sides, die 
slightest 'tension' not only risks the peace process, 
but a full-scale military confrontation. 

It is unclear whether Netanyahu seeks this. On 25 
November, he laid the blame for the deadlock in the 
negotiations with the Palestinians, stressing he was 
ready to meet Arafat to “complete the agreement” on 
Hebron. But Netanyahu's actions explain why any 
summit between foe two leaders is impossible in the 
current climate. 

In a calculated act of defiance, on 26 November 
Netanyahu arrived at the Jewish settlement of Ariel 
near Nablus, his first official visit to a settlement 
since he was elected prime minister. Standing on foe 
settlement’s perimeter, Netanyahu vowed to increase 
foe growth of settlements in the West Bank, 'land 
foal has been empty for thousands of years.” 

In an immediate response, a US government spokes- 
man described Netanyahu’s trip to Ariel as “un- 
constructive for foe peace process”. Palestinians sense 
it augurs something a good deal worse than that 


Swings and roundabouts 


Since its establishment in March 1993. 
the Centre for Palestine Research and 
Studies in Nablus has gained renown as 
one of the foremost Palestinian in- 
stitutions engaged in documenting social 
trends and political attitudes in the Oc- 
cupied Territories. 

How do you read the current situation 
in foe Occupied Territories? 

After foe September confrontations, the 
situation changed Palestinians are now 
prepared to give Arafat, the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) and the Oslo process an- 
other chance. There is a renewed Pal- 
estinian self-confidence as weO as con- 
fidence in Arafat's leadership. The PA's 
political authority has beat stabilised 
and legitimised in the self-rule areas, 
and its security forces (especially those 
who took part in foe September fighting) 
have earned a new respect. 

Second, there is the change die events 
wrought in Palestinian-Israeli relations. 
Very simply, the confrontations sent a 
message to [Israeli Prime Minister Bi- 
nyamin] Netanyahu’s government. That 
message was, sad is, that the cost of Is- 
rael unilaterally freezing die Oslo pro- 
cess will be enormous, and not only for 
foe Palestinians. In September, Pal- 
estinians demonstrated that they 
have the power to hart Israel — the con- 
frontations tarnished Israel’s inter- 
national image, cast a shadow over its 
economic prosperity and to some extent 
destabilised the i-ifcnd government. If 
Netanyahu ever believed that Arafat and 
the PA had lost foe capability to mobil- 
ise both the Palestinian stree t and inter- 
national opinion, he surely knows better 
now. 

Once, and if, redeployment In Hebron 
occurs, why shouldn’t foe PA proceed 
Jii ec fl y to foe final-status nego- 
tiations? 

In my view, implementation of foe inter- 
im agre ement is now a matter of l ife o r 
death for the PA, especially the three 


further West Bank redeployments Israel 
is compelled to make under the agree- 
ment. The PA agreed to die whole inter- 
im arrangement because it believed that, 
eventually. It would give Pales tinians 
control over around 85 to 90 per cent of 
foe West Bank. There is little ambiguity 
about this if you read foe agreement’s 
text 

Following the three further re- 
deployments, the agreement says that Is- 
rael should be out of every part of foe 
West Bank except for Jerusalem as de- 
fined by its municipal borders, settle- 
ments and specific mili tary locations. 
Under Oslo, these three issues are to be 
dealt with in the final-status negotiations. 
Now, if the Iaaefi 
army realty does re- 
deploy from every- 
where but these ar- 
eas, it means that 
85-90 per cent of foe 
West Bank comes 
lmder Palestinian 
control. This, J be- 
lieve, is foe reading 

any reasonable per- 
son would make of 

the agreement 

For sure, this is 
Netanyahu’s read- 
ing. In his book A 
Place Among Na- 
tions. be says if Is- 
rael implements foe 
Oslo Accords , the 
inevitable result is a 
Palestinian state, in 
which Israel is (hav- 
en back to its 1967 
borders. Tins is why 
Netanyahu is sailing 

on the Hebron agree- 
ment He doesn’t 
want to implement 

it; he wants to re- 
write it and, through 
it, die rest of the 


Oslo agreements. 

The three further redeployments are 
critical to foe Palestinians because, once 
implemented, they would create a con- 
tiguous Palestinian territory in the West 
Bank, one that cannot be cantonised by 
IsraeL This is why I say Israel’s current 
freeze an redeployment in the West 
Bank not only wffl but should cause 
more confrontations. At the moment, Is- 
rael can hold die PA hostage by im- 
posing the so-called “in tonal closure” 
on the West Bank and Gaza, which is 
cantonisation in practice. Internal closure 
separates Palestinians town by town, 
kills social and economic life and pre- 
vails political mobilisation. Israel's re- 


deployment from further West Bank ar- 
eas would thus tflt the balance of power 
in the occupied territories, it would unite 
what are at present disaggregated Pal- 
estinian areas into one. 

Given foe importance of foe interim 
agreement, should foe PA, therefore, 
be in favour of a national unity gov- 
ernment in Israel? 

A national unity government would 
tend Netanyahu the political cover he 
oeeds if and when he decides there is no 
alternative but to proceed with the inter- 
im agreement 

A national unity government could not 
be established other than on this basis, 


since, without a commitment from Ne- 
tanyahu to continue with the Oslo pro- 
cess, Labour would refuse to take part 
The danger with a national unity govern- 
ment is that, having accepted to imple- 
ment foe rest of the interim agreement, 
Netanyahu would probably then use it to 
block progress on the final-status issues. 
In other words, Netanyahu may in foe 
end be willing to compromise on foe in- 
terim agreement if Labour is willing to 
accede to his vision for the final-status 
negotiations, especially on Jerusalem 
and his refiisai to countenance any no- 
tion of Palestinian statehood. So, for foe 
Palestinians, a national unity government 
is a case of swings and roundabouts. 


Can Doctor 
Chirac 
really help? 

In the wake of French 
President Jacques Chirac’s : 
call for a stronger political role 
for the European Union in the 
Middle East peace process, 
Mahmoudi Saad ponders . 
the potential effect this would 
have on counterbalancing US 
partisanship 


On his way back from foe United Slates where 
he attended foe Washington summit, Palestinian 
President Yasser Arafat was asked at a press 
conference in Paris about the aim of his visit to 
foe French capitaL His answer was, “The French 
president once told me that whenever you have a 
problem, come see Doctor Chirac.” 

In feet, within less than one month foe two 
presidents have met twice and the Gaullist pres- 
ident made history as the first foreign leader to 
address foe Palestinian Parliament. He gave a 
bold speech stressing recognition of foe “Pat. 
estmian state” as the sole guarantee for the se- 
curity of Israel, an argument which raflmated 
many Israelis since it directly contradicts the Is- 
raeli rationale for the continuation of their oc- 
cupation of Arab lands. 

During his tour of the Middle East, President 
Chirac manifested a clear desire for his country, 
as well as foe European Union, to play a leading 
role in the politics of the area. This is warmly 
welcomed by most of foe Arab states but need- 
less to say is less pleasing to American and Is- 
raeli eats. The American involvement in the re- 
gion, which in foe 70's helped to facilitate peace 
between Egypt and Israel, has proven to be 
biased in Israel's favour in the 80’ s and 90's. 
The American bias has prevented the laying of a 
sound foundation for a just and long-lasting 
peace. In feet many in the Arab world believe 
that the American policy, as driven by partisan 
considerations, is dinn milling the already duty 
pillars of stability in the region. Many voices 
thus call for maintaining a distance from die pol- 
icies of foe American administration and for 
keeping the US out of foe inner political work- 
ings of the region. 

It is, therefore, logical under these circum- 
stances that European involvement becomes a vi- 
able option. However, Europe, or at least France, 
cannot take on such a role without strong encour- 
agement from the Arab world. This encour- 
agement has to be tangible and should start with 
a clear insistence by foe Palestinians, as well as 
all Arabs, on the involvement of Europe in the 
implementation of the Oslo 'Accords. Tins will 
no doubt be rejected by both the Israelis and foe 
|. Americans, but fois should not deter foe Pal- 
estinians or cause them to altar their position. 

The room for manoeuvrability of the Pal- 
estinian Authority is narrow and the Palestinian 
bargaining power weak. This situation needs to 
be reversed by concerted Pales tinian and Arab 
efforts to insure balanced and equitable future 
negotiations. The insistence on the involvement 
of Europe in the peace process is one important 
element to bring these efforts to fruition and 
should be a basic Palestinian and Arab position. 

In feet, both Israel and foe US need to be sub- 
jected to pressure. It was die pressure of the 
Egyptian and Syrian military strike in 1973 that 
led Israel to the negotiating table in Geneva in 
1975. It was also the pressure of the intiferfa that 
led Rabin to shake hands with President Arafat 
and sign the Oslo Accords. 

In view of the gap resulting from the absence 
of Russian involvement, the de facto co-sponsor 
of the Madrid Conference, it is only Europe, or 
at least France, that can play a role m filling fois 
gap and exert the pressure needed for the con- 
duct of balanced negotiations. Leaving the 
whole peace process in die hands of a biased su- 
perpower cannot produce a long lasting peace. 

The recent developments in Israel have shown 
that the political mentality there is not prepar ed 
to adapt to the new reality in the region and the - 
wider world. Accordingly, hurrying to accept 
any proposed settlement under these circum- 
stances mil be detrimental to die cause of stabil- 
ity in die area. It will only be buying rime hot 
unfortunately also gambling with foe future. - 

The writer is counselor at the Ministry af For- 
eign Affairs. The views expressed in this artic le 

are the personal views of tiie writer. 


Alcatel in economic conference 


Alcatel Telecom in association with Europcar Auto Rental Ser- 
vice have offered businessmen participating In the MENA Ec- 
onomic Conference the opportunity to rent mobSe phonos 
through their various outlets including the Cairo International 
Conference Centre, Cairo International Airport and the 
company’s Mohandessin headquarters. 

Mr Alaa Hafez, the CEO of Max Europcar, confirmed that of- 
fering the mobfle phone service has helped a lot of business- 
men to manage their business efficiently during the conference. 
Europcar Auto Renta! Service Co will continue offering this 
Service to the Egyptian market 
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International 5 


Scalfaro cometh 


Something's afoot. Italian President Oscar Lmgi 
Scalfaro’s visit t» Egypt between 29 and 3Q No- 
vember is foe latest of several high-powered 
Italian missions to Egypt in foe past couple of 
“wnths. Rest, we had the 'visit by Ital ian De- 
fence Minister Beoiamino Andreatta, w&o w&s 
fo mid-October. Next came Italian Prime 
Minister Romano Prodi on 21 October.Then we 
had Massimo D’Alema, foe secretary-general of 
Italy's major political party, foe Democratic Par- 
ty of the Left, a couple of days later. Next I talian 
Foreign Minister' I *amhcrto Dini came to attend • 
foe third Middle East-North 'Africa Eco no m ic 
Conference (MENA 111 ). And now the president 
himsel f is h ere. Whitt’s up? • . . • 

The first observation to make about relations 
between Egypt and Italy is that they have never 
been better. Earlier att e mp ts at establishing a 
close working relationship between the two na- - 
tians had been less than suCcessfiiL~There was a 
time when Italian residents in Egypt, tradi- 
tionally foe second largest contingency of for- 
eign nationals resident in foe country after the 
Greeks, lost property and had to flee the country ' 
following the tide of rationalisations. Yet, xrn- 
- like- the case with some -other Western na tions; 
differences between Italy and Egy pt Were usual- 
ly treated with mutual respect Let’s not dwell 
on the past Top-level visits today reflect the im- 
portance both sides attach to strengthening re- 
lations. 

. Scalfaro 's visit comes at a time, when Italy is 
within sight of meeting ffc European monetary ' 
warn criteria. This week, the European Union's 
ministers of finance and foe -governors -of Eu- 
rope’s central banks accepted the re-entry of the 
Italian lira into Efoxqte’s Exchange Rate Mech- 
anism (SIM). The lira,, along with other Eu- - 
ropean currencies; withdrew from the ERM in 
September 1992. Italy's savings rate U : among 
the highest in foe wodd. The lira’s re-entry re- 
flects its stability. Inflation in Italy is down to 
2.6 per cent — its lowest rate since 1969 — and 
Italy’s balance of payments now shows a sor- 
plns of over $173 billzon. 

Italy is Egypt’s most important, trading part- 
ner. Italian exports to Egypt stood at SL903 mil- 
lion in 1993, $2,168 million in 1994 and $1,962 
minion last year. Italian imports from Egypt 
stood at $1 ,442 nrillkra in 1993, $1,940 million 
in 2994 and $1,786 mflfi ow last year.Tmports 
from Egypt are, in order of fttgiartnnte;'petrofo- 
um, other oils, ahnmninm, cotton yam, raw cot- 
ton, textile cotton fibres, aircraft parts; cotton 
tissues, light oils and wool- The mam Italian ex- 

plastic goods, mechanical 

equipment, care, iron and steel isoducts, car 

parts, chemical products, paper and cardboard. 


On the eve of -. 


• Italian President . 


Scalfarb'svisit to 


. Egypt, Gamal ; 


NkrumaH reports . 


on how the two 


Mediteiranean . 


(x>untries are 


seeking better 


relations 



Italian President Scalfaro 


PetroJeum acCounts for 54 per cent of all Egyp- 
tian exports to Italy. . 

There is no stopping Italy’s economic miracle. 
Italy’s gross domestic prodira per capita for ex- 
ceeds that of -Britain, and rivals that of Fiance. 
There is no boldmg back Italy's largesse — at 
least m foe technical cooperation and develop- 
ment arenas. Only-last week, Italy’s Association 
of Textile: Machinery Producers provided four 
scholarships fo students at Alexandria Uni- 
versity to pursue technical training at Italian uni- 
versities- The Don Bosco School for higher tech- 
ni«>T flnirl Twhutfr iqi education in die heart of the 
sprawling Cairene suburb of Shubca is “living 
- proof of Italy’s commitment to technological 
. transfer to Egypt,”accQnfing to its director, Giu- 
seppe Bausardo. The school, which has branches 
elsewhere in : Cairo md Alexandria; provides 
teenagers and young people in their twenties 
with technical skills in key Egyptian industries. 
The sefapol, a unique initiative launched m 1970, 
is spedfically tailored to the demands of Egypt’s 
labour markets, Bausardo assured. “To date, 
over 2,000 students have graduated from Don 
Bosco and the vast majority have been gainfully 
employed since,” he added. Italy s uppo rt s Don 
Bosco through direct contributions, the construc- 
tion of the premises, sapptymg tquipnfent fra la- 
boratories and paying the teachers’ awT technical 
instructors’ salaries — there are rome SO Italian 
teachers and 500 students,. Fees are a very af- 
fordable LE600 per academic year. 

Bat pride of place for Italy’s aid and develop- 
ment projects m Egypt undoubtedly goes to the 
Esna. Dam — Egyprs second largest after the 
Aswan High Dam. Italy funded foe Esna Dam 
project through a $108 miHian soft loam Pres- 
ident Hosm Mubarak inaugurated toe dam in 
June 1995. Apart from increasing electricity pro-. 
dnctioi 4 foe new foun has, improved navigation; 
foe okl Esna barrage permitted the transit of 


only one drip at a time. The new dam also led to 
the increase in the level of the River Nile by 1-5 
metres ~ providing extra water for agricultural, 
industrial and domestic uses. 

The Wastewater treatment plant in EL-Gabal 
Et-Aaftr is yet another concrete example of Ital- 
ian mhbww! to Egypt Again funded through 
soft loans totalling 596 mihi mn, the plant is a 
key part of the Greater Cairo Wastewater Pro- 
ject. The Medical Research Twtfimte of Alex- 
andria, is being expanded through an Italian 
grant of $164 nnQion and under close collabora- 
tion with die World Health Organisation. The 
project entails foe construction of a new build- 
ing to house laboratories and cfinical diagnostic 
services, the establishment of a bio-medical li- 
brary and foe publication of a quarterly review 
aimed at improving knowledge about health 
among local health workers. The project also 
trains Egyptian medical doctors at ItaHm gov- 
■ eminent expense . and conducts joint research 
projects'in the field of infectious diseases. 

But Italian officials concede that fine wonts, 
promising plans and existing projects cannot 
eliminate residual uneasiness about sticky issues 
like immigration. Italy’s ambassador to Egypt, 
Francesco Aloisi, concedes that the subject is a 
rather touchy one. “There are many complaints 
and problems concerning foe issuing of visas,” 
die ambassador said. “In fact, it is the only se- 
rious problem that I face in Cairo,” he con- 


‘'Ihe visa problem is part real and part psycho- 
logical and musory . We have many applicants 
who come with false papers. We have to scrutin- 
ise foe papers” Aloisi explained. “Of the one 
milli nn foreign workers in Italy, only 35,000 are 
Egyptian. We do not know, the exact number of 
illegal workers in Italy today. We must not for- 
get that Italy grants 200 to 300 Egyptians the 
Italian nationality every year." 


Gianhdgi Melega, a distinguished Italian jour- 
nalist and writer on international affairs with the 
weekly L' Espresso, told Al-Ahrtxm Weekly. 
“Regularising foe states or foreign workers" in 
Italy has become a most important issue in Italy 
today. For at least foe next three months, Af- 
rican, Asian, Albanian and Bosnian migrants 
will be able to enter the EU through Italy con- 
fident that the most they risk is an unarforoable 
expulsion order. Italy today cannot deport illegal 
Trad World and Fast cm European immigrants. 
The Italian rightist patties such as the Northern 
League are furious. They want to make political 
capital out of tins,” he' added. 

“The deportation of illegal immigrants had 
been regulated by a decree which was issued last 
year at die Northern League’s insistence. Its ex- 
piry tins month means that an estimated 5,000 il- 
legal immigrants served with expulsion orders 
under the provisions of foe Northern League- 
instigated decree will be able to reside in Italy 
indefinitely,” Melega said. Under pressure from 
foie left, the decree included provisions whereby 
illegal i m mi grants who could prove they had a 
job could regularise their stay m Italy and even- 
tually obtain Italian citizenship- As a result of 
the expiry, about 250,000 people who had pro- 
visionally been granted permission to remain in 
Italy now find their future in Italy uncertain. Ita- 
ly has been excluded from the Schengen gro up 
of EU states which cooperate on law and order 
and im m igration issues precisely because other 
EU partners criticise what they see as Italy’s in- 
abilfty to close its frontiers to the incoming tide 
of immigrants from Third World countries, es- 
pecially those oh the south coast of the Med- 
iterranean. 

Many stories about Egyptian immigrants to 
Italy appear to be uplifting, but not Ahmed’s. A 
fugitive from Italian justice which he neither un- 
derstood nor believed in, he returned helter- 
skelter back to Egypt after spending “a terrible 
ri m e" in Italian jails for a legion of petty crimes. 
Horror stories abound about pathetic hopes and 
dreams of a better life in a fabled land of op- 
portunity across die Mediterranean ending up as 
nightmares. Ahmed and those of his Qk long 
stopped yearning for foie fantastic lifestyle just 
beyond their grasp that they thought Italy of- 
fered. 

StiD, the immigration issue must not be al- 
lowed to overshadow die un usually bright pros- 
pects of warmer Egyptian Italian relations. 
“What many do not realise is that Italy and 
Egypt have been working closely together in 
many different spheres and in many parts of the 
world. Few realise that Egyptian and Italian 
troops have been working side by side in Bos- 
nia,” Aloisi said. 
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Hijacked plane crashes off Africa 

A HIJACKED Ethiopian airliner carrying 176 people ran out 
of fuel and crashed into the ocean near a tropical resort in foie 
Comoros Islands off east Africa this week. Wire service repons 
said 123 people were lolled. 

Miraculously. S3 people survived Saturday's crash of the 
Boeing 767, which broke into three pieces. Dozens were 
trapped in the fuselage wreckage about 700 metres from shore. 
Among the casualties was the internationally renowned photog- 
rapher, Mohamed Amin. Islanders scrambled out in small boats 
to look for survivors, but rescue efforts were hindered by tough 
seas and fears of explosives aboard the aircra ft 

The plane was destined for Abidjan in die Ivory Coast after 
stops hi Nairobi, Kenya; Brazzaville, Congo; and Lagos, Ni- 
geria. It was carrying 164 passengers and 12 crew members, 
Ethiopian Airlines said. According to the Ethiopian minister of 
transport, the hijackers, three Ethiopian opposition activists, 
had demanded that the plane take them to Australia. Recently 
released from jail, they were allegedly armed with a bomb, an 
axe and a fire extinguisher. Co-pilot Yooas Mekuria said the hi- 
jackers refused to allow the pilot to land at the airport in Mo- 
roni in the Comoros Islands, about five miles from the crash 
site, although the plane was running out of fuel. Ethiopian Air- 
lines offers more flight connections within Africa than any oth- 
er African airline. It is one of the comment’s oldest aMines and 
until recently has been regarded as one of the best run in the 
world. 

C linto n attends APEC summit 

UNITED States President Bill Clinton this week joined leaders 
from 17 nations of the Aria-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) forum in the Philippines for an economic conference 
designed to breathe new life into efforts to promote global free 
trade. Signalling an apparent thaw in Sino-US relations, Clin- 
ton a t tended a private meeting with Qiinese President Jiang 2c- 
min on Sunday, sparking an outcry from human rights groups. 
The US is actively Dying to foster better relations with China at 
a time of numerous differences over issues such as trade, hu- 
man rights. American aims sales to Taiwan and China's ap- 
plication to join the World Trade Organisation. “Confrontation 
and containment is not the direction foie US is going in with 
China," US Secretary of State Warren Christopher said in a 
statement in the Philippine capital Manila on Saturday. Both 
countries have a big interest in advancing trade and containing 
North Korea’s suspected nuclear weapons programme. The ec- 
onomic stakes were hammered home when the US government 
this week reported that the US trade deficit with Qima widened 
to an all-time high of $4.73 billion in September. 

Clinton also met privately on Sunday with Japanese Prime 
Minister Ruyataro Hashhnoto to talk about trade disputes and 
with South Korean President Kim Young Sam to discuss ten- 
sions on the Korean Peninsula. APEC has made a commitment 
that its richer countries will be practising free trade by 2010 
and its poorer ones by 2020. Monday’s summit was preceded 
by several days of protests in Manila by anti-imperialist, left- 
wing demonstrators who charge that APEC's stated goal of 
free trade will harm local economies and the lives of foie poor. 

Fossil fuel emissions up 

EMAD EJ-Sharkawy, the head of the Egyptian division of the 
World Energy Council (WE C), has announced that, in the 
world outside the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
carbon dioxide emissions from fossfl fuel burning rose by 12 
per cent between 1990 and 1995. 

On current trends, commitments made by the industrialised 
countries under the United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climate Change to reduce their fossil fuel emissions to 1990 
levels by toe year 2000 are unlikely to be met in most cases. 
Over the 1990-95 period, emissions from foie United States and 
Canada rose by nearly six per cent. Emissions from Japan rose 
by 12 per cent, while foe corresponding figure in Australia was 
eight per cent. Emis sions in Germany, Britain and France in 
1995 were, however, slightly less than in 1990. 

Over the 1990-95 period, the Asia-Pacific region, excluding 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand, showed a 30 per cent in- 
crease in emissions. The corresponding figures for the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America were 35 per cent, 125 per cent 
and eight per cent respectively. By contrast, emissions in the 
former Soviet Union were at 70 per cent and in Eastern Europe 
75 per cent of their 1990 levels due to economic decline. 

The WEC expects rising population and economic develop- 
ment in Third World countries to push global carbon dioxide 
emissions higher. By 2020, the WEC expects dm developing 
countries to account for some 50 per cent of global carbon di- 
oxide emissions. 

Yeltsin’s Chechnya U-tum 

RUSSIAN President Boris Yeltsin's Chechen policy last week 
took a U-tum as foe president ordered foie two remaining Rus- 
sian brigades out of Chechnya, paving the way for a new agree- 
ment signed on Saturday by his government and the Chechen 
separatists. The peace accord brokered by former National Se- 
curity Council Chief Aleksandr Lebed in August stipulated the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from the breakaway republic by 
the end of the year. Nevertheless, Russian officials bad, until 
now, insisted that the two brigades remain in Chechnya on a 
permanent basis. Chechen leaders have repeatedly called for 
foie Russian brigades to be withdrawn, claiming their presence 
would obstruct [dans to hold parliamentary and presidential 
elections in Chechnya on 27 January. Oil-rich C h ec hny a is a 
major refining centre and lies along foie route of a strategic 
pipeline canymg Caspian Sea aQ to the Black Sea. 


US colour bias lingers on 

A lawsuit charging oil giant Texaco with discrimination against African Americans is hampering 
right-wing politicians’ attempts to do away with affirmative action, writes Garland Thompson 


Sooner or later, everything in the United States ends 
up in court. Alexis, de ToqneviDe, foe p e ri p a t etic 
French observer, saw that quintessential American 
fact more than 100 yews ago. and k is as apparent 
now as ever. 

Tte most recent exampfe is tfaeaasty debate over af- 
firmativc action, foe programme id open up education, 
job opportunities, bousing and business opportunities 
to African Americans, women, foe disabled and other 
people of colour. CaKfotnjtB voters just passed a “civ- 
il rights initiative” after a petition driven) block af- 
firmative action, writing intolaw aprohibition against 
“race preferences” in state law. Proponents, led by 
two right-wing scholars and a Mack businessman and 
University of Califoniift.tntatee named Ward Conner- 
ly, argue for a “retain" to a “colour-blind '.society”. 
Reveaend Jesse Jackson called foie move, a “civil 
wrongs initiative”, ami many . African Americans 
feared ft would turn into a precedent for the nation- 
. Now a lawsuit against the oft jpant Texaco has re- 
minded reactant whites that there never was a colour- 
blind society in America, that foe job of fighting racial 
prejudice is. far froth over, ft -has provided damning 
revelations that energised. African American protest 


doubt tim futdre of a national attack on affirmative ac- 
tion. • ■■■: 

The lawsuit, filed two yeas ago by six Mack womerr 
who claimed they were blocked/from promotions, 
turned into a“class action” lawsuit on behalf of 1500 
African American Texaco wodoers after the federal 
Equal F-ri yl nymcra'Qppoirtiinire Ccromfagaoa (EEOC) . 
looked into the case. What made it a national cause 
cdtebre was die stanamg revelation drat the records 
refied on by toe EEOC aito.tite plaintiffs’ lawyers 
were doceored. White executives had plotted to de- 
stroy evidence of foear company's re cord o f dis- 
crimination at a meeting discussing -the. Lawsuit, using 
racial dwm snch as“nigger and “Wackjelly beans” in 
acknowledging that African. Americans received far' 
fewer promotions than their white cooruerpans. 

One executive, Richard A LmxfwdL had made se- 
cret ra pe recordings of the 1994 meetings, to be Ip him 
in pre pari ng meeting notes. Later, a r^ ov er Ms ter-^ 

mmariou in a Texaco corporate“downsizmg'’, Lund- 
wall contacted the plaintiffs* lawyers and gave them 
copies of foe tapes. The Mew Timet brake the 

Btoiy just as C&Iifontian votetsprep ared fo oudaw 
star* affirmative-action programmes, pro m pti n g one 
newspaper columnist to ajjk'what was wrong with 
“those people in California.”- / 

African Americans reacted wilh angst Jesse Jack- 
sou met Texaco Chief Executive Officer Pererl Bqin, 
nfr pg with Kweha Wfame, president of foe nation's 




oldest and largest dvfl-rigftts group, the National As- 
sociation for foe Advancement of Coloured People, 
and a coalition of other dvD-rights leaders, in mid- 
November. Mfume called for changes in -Texaco’s 
corporate culture, its leadership and its relationships 
with minority-owned sellers of products and services. 
Jesse Jackson called for a boycott, and he was sup- 
ported by Emanuel Cleaver, foe head of the National 
Omference of Black Mayora. and other black leaders. 

Hungs happened fast after that: Texaco announced a 
$176.1 million settlement in foe. lawsuit . Part of it 
would pay $115 mfltion to 1,400 cunent and former 
black. employees, to. provide 10 per cent pay rises to. 
black employees and to spend $35 million' on a task 
force to open opportunities for blacks, monitor dis- 
crimination and to develop diversity training for its 
managers. Jackson and many other leaders continued 
their call for boycotts, however, and die US EEOC pe- 
titioned to i n terv e ne, saying it bad not been involved 
in the settiementtaBs. 

The uproar continued, as the Justice Department is- 
sued a warrant for LundwaD’s arrest on criminal 
. charges of destroying evidence. Prosecutors are seek- 
ing to" d et er min e how ranch evidence was destroyed, . 
who knew about it aid participated and whether un- 
altered copies of foe records still exist More criminal 
.charges are likely to Follow, with stfll more da m ag in g 
revelations about bigooy in Texaco’s senior ranks. 

. '• . Meanwhile in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the city 
; pension board voted fo tfisinvest its $5.8 million in 
Texaco stock, which' had already taken a $1 billion 
'. Joss in .Wall Street trading. Lawmakers in Texas and 
Gmcmind,. O hio, also promised ' to push for dis- 
invesoheat. 

Across the country, African American groups and ' 
individuals, have vowed to keep the pressure on Tex- 
aco, since foe executives quoted on the tape are roll 
employed -at Texaco or, -ate LandwaU, are getting 
Texaco retirement benefits. USA Today cohunzdst De- 
Wayne Wickham noted that rally two per cent of Tex- 
'- aeb’s senior, managers are African American. Other 
analysts say Texaco's refusals to promote black em- 
ployees make it the worst, offending oil giant- 
.. In yet another revelation. New York Times com- 
mentator Bob Herbert pointed oat that Shell Oil Com- 
- pany, Texaco's intended partner in a multi-billion dol- 
lar merger of US refining and marketing operations, 
has. its' own' dirty secrets of racial discrimination, 
'brought out. in another lawsuit by African Americans. 
Fmi Morgan, president of Shell (Ml Products Com- 
pany, bad written to reassure employees that “we have- 
no intention of e nterin g Into arty relationship that is 
not based-pn high etincat standards and the utmost re- 
qp&forfr 


But Herbert noted that Shell Oil and its oil products 
sub si diary are themselves defendants in two federal 
lawsuits in which they are charged with racial dis- 
crimination against black employees. The softs were 
filed in San Francisco and Houston by veteran Shell 
employees who alleged that, despite having worked 
ham for many years, they have been permanently rel- 
egated to low-paying, low-prestige positions because 
of foeir colour. 

“One employee, an engineer named Jimmy Hunter, 
asked Us supervisor why his career had stalled,” Her- 
bert wrote. “He said foe supervisor replied, T don’t 
know why you still have shackles around your an- 
kles.'” All have told stories of similar degrading racial 
comments. The lawsuits are scheduled for trial nexi 
year. 

Typically, corporate itBfiwfamw <-r<n amh 
troublemakers. Shell, for its part, said there was “no 
basis for the claims in these lawsuits,” and termed the 
plaintiffs “valued employees.” Herbert described the 
plaintiffs as “not troublemakers,” but “people to 
whom trouble came unbidden. They have worked hard 
and all they have wanted was to be treated fairly. In- 
stead, they have seen a succession of white employees 
coraein behind them and zoom right past them. They 
look at the offices that line the corridors of power at 
Shell and foe message they receive is that people of 
their colour cannot go there.” 

African Americans really did not need these law- 
suits tq tell them what the US Labour Department's 
Glass Ceiling Commission said in its famous report 
that 95 per cent of all top executives are white men, 
and that most of the remainder are white women. The 
rest of the country did Deed the revelations coming ont 
now, however, to remember that the bad old days for 
blacks are sriU not over, evettaJhsr the US Supreme 
Court’s . 1954 decision oratumed its 1896 opinion 
legalising racial segregation. 

A recent New York Tones report found that the qual- 
ity of life bad gone up for African Americans, that 
their education and employment rates were op and that 
their health had improved. That was comforting news 
to many of those fighting for equality in this rand of 
opportunity, but the Texaco lawsuit; and foe revela- 
tions it has provoked, show that America has a long, 
long way to go before it can proclaim itself a “colour- 
blind society,” in employment or any other area. 

The writer, editor of US Black Engineer magazine, it 
a former editor erf The Philadelphia Tribune and The 
Crisis, the US’s oldest African American newspaper 
and magazine. He has worked as a comme nt ator and 
reporter for The Philadelphia Inquirer and The Bal- 
timore Sun 





Only Singapore Airlines offers three exclusive B747 fights weekly to Singapore, every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. From Cfaaogi Airport, voted foe worlds best airport, Singapore 
Airiines ofes 53 weekly fhgtus id six dues in Japan - J^ikuoka,Hnoshnna, Nagoya, 



Osaka, Sendai and Tokyo. And , of course, only Singapore Airlines offers 


warns? 
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Out on their ear. 


Tenants of agricultural lands are apprehensive that the impj® 

of a new law may leave them homeless. Gamai Essam Ei-Pin^p^^^^^ 


The start of die 1996-97 agricultural sea- alisa 
son this month macks the beginning of the inpu 
end in a five-year grace period afforded to price 
tenants of united agricultural land by a Tfc 
1992 rental law. The law, which offered a have 
five-year transitional period before the cent 
Agrarian Law of 1952 elapsed, sought to form 
reorganise the relationship between ten- to p 
ants and landowners of agricultural lands, for 
and raised the rental value of agricultural Agri 
land from 7 to 22 times the value of the (FBI 
land tax in order to redress injustice done that 
to landowners whose rental income had seas 
quickly diminished over the years. This form 
June 1992 law also symobhsed a dramatic subs 
move by the Egyptian government to dis- the 1 
mantle die decades-old socialist ag- fertfl 
ricultural system which gradually limited push 
individual ownership of agricultural lands LE2! 
from 200 feddans in 1952 to SO feddans pack 
in 1969. He 

Agricultural liberalisation policies, im- these 
plemented over the last five years, woe feme 
expected to raise prices, enabling formers ricuh 
to increase their crop revenues and, in fy Q 
turn, be able to afford paying tbe increased scale 
rent However, these poticies have also re- unab! 
suited in an increase in the price of pro- er t 
duction inputs and have raised Interest Then 
rates on agricultural loans. Consequently, impe 
many fanners fear that they will not be year 
able to pay die higher rents and may be extra 
forcibly evicted from the land. years 

Now, with one year to go until the im- Mini: 
piemen tation of a new law that would en- shoul 
able landowners to evict them for failure mem 
to pay their rent an time, tenants are con- Agric 
cemed that they could find themselves out (nnitt 
of home and hearth. (ATT 

Abdel-Hamid Ghazi, a veteran member The 
of parliament for Qallin in Kafir £1- Marc 
Sheikh, said the threat of eviction now crises 
tops the list of farmers' worries. and t> 

Ghazi, who charred the formers’ sec- reven 
retariai of the Arab Socialist Union Horn 
(ASU), the sole legal political party in the sends 
1960’s, noted that formers have been alive 
hard-hit by the government’s liber- not m 

PA to slash 
auto tariffs 

THE PEOPLE'S Assembly is expected to approve 
shortly a new law, introduced last October through 
a presidential decree while the Assembly was not 
in session, that amends customs tariffs in line with 
the Genoa! Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

The law would effectively reduce tbe tariffs on 
imported cars with engines exceeding 2,000cc 
from 160 to 135 per cent. The tariff on cars with an 
engine capacity below UOOcc would be reduced 
from 70 to 35 per cent This category accounts for 
70 per cent of the demand on the local market 
Tbe new law also cuts customs rates from 60 per 
cent to 45 per cent on some jute and plastic prod- 
ucts, and from 40 to 30 per cent on some iron and 
steel products. Tariffs on imported gold bullion 
will also be reduced from five per cent to one per 
cent 

According to die Assembly’s Finance and Bud- 
get Committee's report die new law is at in- 
troducing a gradual tariff reduction in order to en- 
courage Egyptian products in quality competition 
with their imported counterparts. The report added 
that tbe new tariff reduction is expected to raise tbe 
living standard of Egyptian citizens as it will lead 
to a reduction in the price of both foreign and local 
products. 

According to the report, the recent reduction in 
tariffs is a sequel to other cuts introduced by Egypt 
over the last few years. In February 1994, the "co- 
ordinated tariff” law was introduced, which gave 
the government more flexibility in changing tariff 
categories, thereby enabling it to reduce tariffs on 
more than 70 items to 10 per cent 
The new law, according to the report, will result 
in an LE17 million loss in tariff revenues on im- 
ported cars, but die government will compensate 
for this loss by raising the sales tax on these cars 
from 30 per cent to 45 percent 

FIFA signing 

AN AGREEMENT designed to protect Canadian 
investments in Egypt was signed last week by 
Egypt’s Minister of Economy Nawal EI-Tatawy, 
and Canada’s Ambassador m Cairo Michael BelL 
The agreement, known as the Foreign In- 
vestment Promotion and Protection Agreement 
(FIPAX aims at encouraging Canadian investors to 
tap into the Egyptian market by providing greater 
protection for their investments. 

"This bilateral agreement provides an increased 
level of protection to Canariian firms doing busi- 
ness, or. wishing to do business, in Egypt,” said 
BelL “Tbe FIPA will be beneficial for both our 
countries.” 


alisation policies, which have increased 
input costs and resulted in reduced crop 
prices. 

The costs of production, Ghazi said, 
have rocketed from between 300-600 per 
cent over the past fwo years, eating op 
formers’ profits and leaving them unable 
to pay debts owed to the Principal Bank 
for Development and 
Agricultural Credit 
(PBDAQ. He added 
tfu»t in the last summer 
season, small-scale 
formers shouldered 
substantial losses when 
the liberalisation of the 
fertiliser market 
pushed prices from 
LE21 to LE90 per 
packet of fertiliser. 

He predicts that if 
these conditions con- 
tinue in foe current ag- 
ricultural season, near- 
ly one million small- 
scale formers with be 
unable to pay the high- 
er rents next year. 

Therefore, he said, it is 
imperative that the 5- 
year grace period be 
extended another five 
years, during which the 
Ministry of Agriculture 
should quickly imple- 
ment its long-delayed 
Agricultural Takaful 
(mutual support) Fund 
(ATT). 

The idea for tbe ATF was mooted in 
March 1993 to cushion fanners against 
crises such as fertiliser shortage or floods 
and to compensate them for any drops in 
revenues doe to a slump in crop prices. 
However, be says, the fund, which is es- 
sential for protecting formers against neg- 
ative effects of liberalisation policies, has 
not materialised. 


While some opposition parties have also 
called for an extension of the grace period, 
others argued that the government should 
imp lement foe new law on schedule as an 
indication of its commitment to liber- 
alising the economy . 

Among those arguingg for foe extension 
was the leftist-oriented Tagammu Party, 


plementing this law now, in light of the 
grave problems confronting fanners, will 
not only result in social tension, but also 
affect the agricultural sector itself. Many 
landowners, he argued, know very little 
about fimwfog and could use the land for 
other initiatives that could adversely af- 
fect the national economy. 



which recently submitted to parliament a 
draft law that mainly seeks to extend foe 
transitional period to the year 2000. Ac- 
cording to Tagammu MP Rafoat Seif, the 
new law could result in chaos in the coun- 
tryside as countless formers are evicted 
from lands on which they have resided all 
their lives. 

The problem. Seif explained, is that im- 


i'm quite sure that the government is 
fully aware of foe potentially disastrous 
impact of the new law, but the problem is 
that the implementation of this law, is a 
baric part of tbe programme agreed upon 
with tbe International Monetary Fund 
(IMF),” said Seif. However, he noted, foe 
Tagammu Party believes that another five 
years would not only offer ample time for 


foe establishment of a number of support 
foods necessary to protect fanners, but 
would also give foe government the time 
to smoothly implement its land reclama- 
tion programme by its target date of foe 
year 2000. This prog r a m me would create 
more job o pp ortunities in the agricultural 
sector. 

Mohamed Idris, 

chairman of foe Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative 
Union, agrees that the 
hasty application of 
the law could result in 
a deterioration in 
Egyptian agricultural 
productivity rates. 

“This is particularly 
true since tbe govern- 
ment has not taken any 
steps to provide ten- 
ants with alternative 
lands in the newly- 
reclaimed areas in Si- 
nai,” said Idris. 

On foe other side of 
the debate was Wafdist 
MP Yassin Ser- 
ageddm. However, be 
believes that the new 
land contracts should 
be modified on foe ba- 
sis of the share- 
cropping system in 
which the landlord and 
tenant share in the pro- 
duction costs and foe 
photo: AJ-Ahmm profits. 

National Democratic 
Party (NDP) MP Mohamed Hassan Amer, 
believes that foe application of the new 
law will deal a heavy blow to formers. 
According to Amer, the value of the fed- 
dan output has been constantly declining 
while production costs are going up. 

"For example, foe price of diesel rose 
from LE2 to LE8 per can, foe interest rate 
on PBDAC’s credit, on foe average, rose 


to 16 per cent, a sax* 

fertiliser) rose from LE14 to LE30, sard 

^■fois reason, said Amer. fte lw ' 
should be amended, not by extending foe 
transitional period by mother five years, 
but to allow a gradual, annual menus of 
foe rental rates by 5 per cent — Jakntg 
into account both production costs and 
crop revenues. 

-This will both guarantee that fanners 
will not be seriously hit by any significant 
rise in i«w«l rent and font ® e * aw be 

fufly implemented by the year 2000.” - 

Although a considerable numbs of 
NDP members in parliament obje ct to foe 
implementation of the law in foe earning, 
period, another group asserts that its im- 
plementation is inevitable. 

According to Ahmed Abn- Zcid, leader 
of foe NDP parliamentary majority, most 
of foe fears surrounding foe application of 
tbe law are quite exaggerated. 

"Dus law takes into ac coun t the inter-, 
ests of both parties, tenants and land-., 
owners,” said Ahu-Zeid. - 

Extending foe transitional period, bo 
added, wilt not only complicate the prob- 
lem, but will also put in question Egypt’s 
keenness to move to a completely free 
market economy. 

-F ailing to liberalise foe tenant- 
landowner relationship in agriculture will 
also lead to another failure to liberalise V 
rtiis relationship in the housing sector,” 
said Abu Zeid. "Tbe success in liber- 
alising these two sectors will not only 
put Egypt cm the right path for. a free-, 
market economy, but also greatly help, it - . 
face op to the challenges of free-trade,” 
be added. 

For its part, foe People’s Assembly ap- 
proved tins week a new law that freezes 
for five years tbe tax levied cm ag- 
ricultural crop prices in an attempt to off- 
set the expected rise in land tenancy rales 
and give crop prices an advantage in 
competition with foreign crop imports. 


... i « . Expanding Delta villages are taking chunks out of the Delta's 

Urban Growth DGril arabie agricultural lands, writes Zeinab Abul-Cheit 


The results of a recent study undertaken by Cairo 
University’s Centre for Environmental Hazard 
Mitigation (CEHM) revealed that foe expansion of 
urban areas is eating away the fertile agricultural 
lands of foe Delta. Die study launched by a group 
of researchers from the CEHM sought to utilise 
satellite imagery to monitor the extent of urban 
encroachment on Delta lands over the past three 
decades. 

Surprisingly, following nine months of extensive 
investigation, it was not growth around the main 
cities of the Delta that was cited by the report, but 
foe rapid expansion of smaller, yet numerous, vil- 
lages which posed the largest threat to Egypt's al- 
ready-limited agricultural lands. 

The study revealed that the urban areas, villages 
and cities, within die Delta, the fertile triangle 
which represents over 90 per cent of Egypt's total 
agricultural lands, have doubled in size between 
1972 and 1990. 

According to the study, in 1972, urban areas ac- 


counted for approximately three percent of foe to- 
tal area of the Delta. But by 1990, this area 
reached nearly six per cent of foe Delta. "If this 
trend continues, an additional six per cent of the 
cultivated land of foe Delta will be transformed 
into urban areas by the year 2010” said Mohamed 
Sultan, CEHM Project Manager. 

He urged the concerned ministries to work out a 
plan, based on the satellite data, to monitor urban 
encroachment on an annual basis. He suggested 
comparing recent satellite data of foe Delta to foe 
information accumulated during previous years in 
order to determine where urban encroachment has 
taken place. 

Sultan also recommended the immediate re- 
moval of any encroac hment on agricultural lands 
as a deterrent measure. 

Regarding foe erosion of the coastline and tbe 
encroachment of foe sea on Delta lands, Sultan 
said (hat since foe construction of file High Dam, 
foe River Nile waters draining into foe Med- 


iterranean Sea no longer carry the silt and clay 
which used to act as a protective layer for the Del- 
ta. "As a result, the sea is constantly eating into 
the Delta and eroding the shoreline,” Saltan said. 

Analysis of satellite imagery data of the Med- 
iterranean coast indicated that foe areas most 
threatened by coastal erosion are located at foe 
point where the Nile’s mam tributaries, Rosetta 
and Damiena, meet the Mediterranean. An area at 
foe tip of the Rosetta tributary, nearly 800m long 
and 3km wide, was eroded away between 1984 
and 1990. At foe tip of the Damiena tributary, 
and to tbe east of it, a stretch of land, ap- 
proximately 5km wide and 12km long, is now 
largely submerged under the Mediterranean wa- 
ters. Tbe rest of foe coast line has undergone mi- 
nor changes Sultan said that to tackle this prob- 
lem, a number of wave breakers have to be 
erected at carefully selected areas where coastal 
erosion is at a maximum, such as Damietta and 
Rosetta. 


Remedy fund under way 

The Egyptian market is witnessing the establishment of its first equity man- 
agement fund. Reem Leila investigates the benefits of the new entity 







Plans for Egypt's first equity management fund 
are scheduled to move into the implementation 
phase over the next few weeks. The fund, foe 
first of its kind in Egypt, is set up to purchase 
loss-making companies, restructure them and pro- 
vide tirem with the needed, financial, ad- 
ministrative and technical assistance. These com- 
panies, expected to be mainly debt-ridden public 
sector enterprises, will then be sold to either a 
private investor or, possibly, to foe original own- 
er. 

According to Nadar Ezzeddin, general manager 
of the Investment Trustees at the National Bank 
of Egypt (NBE), the idea of such a fund was 
originally put forth by tbe NBE in response to re- 
quests made by numerous investors. “NBE first 
had to be sure that foe Egyptian capita] market is 
ready to receive such a new concept, so the bank 
undertook a thorough examination of foe market 
to see if tbe timing for the establishment of such 
a fund was right,” said Eraeddm . 




Satisfied that the right climate was in place for 
the fund, the NBE applied for a license from the 
Capital Market Authority (CMA), allowing them 
to set up the fund. 

Ezzeddin noted that only 50 per cent of the 
fund's LEI 40 million authorised capital has been 
provided by its three co-founders which, along 
with die NBE, are the Misr International Bank 
(MIBank) and the European Investment Bank 
(EIB). The remaining portion of foe capital will 
be raised through private subscriptions from a 
limited number of investors who will be allowed 
to contribute to the fond’s equity. The list of 
these potential investors includes the African De- 
velopment Bank (ADB) and the international Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC). 

“Investments in such funds are of a special na- 
ture as its yields are reaped in the long run. In- 
vestors must realise that they will not gain any 
profit before 4-6 years,” said Ashraf Shamseddin, 
foe CMA’s vice-president To accommodate foe 

Market report 


fond, he noted that foe CMA’s regulations will be 
slightly amended, allowing for the formation of a 
totally separated, joint-stock, company of the 
fund that will manage tbe it Shamseddin also 
said that the company's board of directors will in- 
clude a foreign expert in equity management 
funds. The company's capital, as distinct from 
foe fund's capital, will total LE70 million, and 
will be covered by the fund’s three co-founders. 

E nthusiastic about the establishment of this new 
fund, Haul Tawfik, chairman of the fund’s man- 
aging company, said that “it’s about time this 
kind of enterprise was introduced in Egypt It has 
proven to be successful both in Europe and in de- 
veloping countries.” 

“The restructuring of a large number of loss- 
making companies will definitely benefit the 
Egyptian economy,” be said, adding that foe prof- 
its to be made in this kind of business are huge. 
"An investment of LE10 million promises a re- 
turn of up to LE70 million,” stated Tawfik. 


GMI surges 
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THE GENERAL Market Index re- 
corded an increase of 1229 points to 
close at 253.94 points for the week cod- 
ing 21 November. The surge in the 
GMI, however, came as no surprise as 
most Egyptian companies, during this 
time of foe year, are posting their end- 
of-year statements. 

Market turnover 

totaled LEI 28 mil- gg. 

bon for the week, 
with the most sig- — 

urticant increase in 2(0 — — 

share value being re- 
alised by the Med- 
ina! Nasr Housing 230 — 
and Development 
Company (MNHD). - ' {■ 

Die company’s 220 — ‘ - ' ‘I \ 
shares closed at 
LE242 per share, af- 
ter witnessing a 31 M 
per cent grin over - - 

their opening price. ; 

Trading in MNHD’s ® 
stock accounted for Sw Ucr 
1 1 per cent of foe to- nnvx wiisb 

Cal marke r txans- — 

actions fra the week: 

Shares of the Heliopolis Housing and 
Urbanisation Company also registered 
an increase, gaining LE30 per share be- 
fore leveling off at LE210. This re- 
covery came amid news of the less- 
than-expected 5 per cent offering of the 
company 's shares. 

Investors in shares of milling com- 
panies had reason to cheer as shares of 
foe North Cairo Mills Company gained 
an impr e ssi ve LE25.4S per share to 
close at 139. Similarly, shares of the 


Middle and West Cairo Mills Company 
increased in value by LEI 5.29 to level 
offatLE76. 

Also on foe rise was the financial in- 
dex's sector, which registered a 22- 
point increase as shares of the Com- 
mercial International Bank (CIB) reg- 

istcred a 14 per cent 

increase in value to 

— / — close at an even 

LE500. Analaysts 
if' ; •••'•' cited the B-rating 

/ - ' — assigned to the bank 

by the Loodoa- 
based IBCA rating 
fo;--- - — company as the 

. main reason for the 

• '*'7 . surge in share val- 

► .. ue. IBCA ratings 

evaluate the cxedit- 
■■■ worthiness of foe 

• bank. Mirroring 

• \ ' , i' , CIB’s grins, shares 

' ’’ : ( of the Misr Exterior 

“ Bank closed at 

Ties m Hu LE650 after gaining 

18HW6 2W1UK 2UI1J96 LE50 per share. 

Tbe Egypt Chem- 
ical Industries Com- 
pany, however, had the dubious dis- 
tinction of being foe marker's biggest 
loser for die week, as its shares lost 
1421 per cent of their value to close at 
LEI 62. 

In all, foe shares of 47 companies In- 
creased in value, 14 decreased and 27 
remained unchanged. 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 


MENA III 

balance sheet 


Egypt and the Arab world 
succeeded in putting their best 
foot forward during MENA li). 
But, argues Mona Qassem, 
significant reforms are still 
required 


Unlike its Casablanca and Amman counter- 
parts, foe MENA HI conference in Cairo 
placed greater emphasis on inter-Arab and 
Arab-European cooperation than on foe es- 
tablishment of a Middle East common mar- 
ket In this light, the success of foe conference 
was a direct product of foe political and ec- 
onomic conditions prevailing in the region at 
foe time it was held. 

However, what allowed foe Arab world to 
benefit from this conference more than from 
its predecessors was the feet that the leaders 
of Arab countries had a clear and common vi- 
sion — - namely that there can be no com- 
prehensive regional economic cooperation 
and integration without peace. In other words, 
full integration and cooperation hinge on foe 
resolution of the outstanding issues troubling 
foe Arab-Israeli peace process. But, more im- 
portantly, foe Arabs were refuting the argu- 
ment that economic cooperation wfll bring 
about progress in the peace process. 

Israel has proven to foe world that its gov- 
ernment alone is responsible fra the obstacles 
that have littered the path to peace and re- 
gional cooperation. 

MENA in was also successful in correct in g 
the mi sconception stemming from the last two 
regional economic conferences that Israel is 
the cornerstone for regional cooperation. At 
the Cairo conference, Israel was merely an- 
other particrpanL Through their united posi- 
tion, the Arabs were able to prove to the intra- 
national community that the centuries-old 
Arab identity cannot be erased. The confer- 
ence reaffirmed Egypt’s leadership of foe 
Arab world and that Israel would not succeed 
in do m i natin g its neighbours politically or ec- 
onomically. The conference also clarified the 
feet that the Arab economic boycott of Israel 
carmot be divorced from foe peace process. 
This point was made quite clearly in Arab re- 
fusal to cooperate with Israel given foe Ne- 
tanyahu government's intransigent *Mftudq to- 
wards peace. 

At foe conference, although foe Iwraftlin m©. 
rented 139 projects valued at 51325 billion, 
tbese projects were not as publicised -as in 
Casablanca and Amman. In feet, the Israeli 
delegation, as a whole, was not as wanniy re- 
ceived as they thought they would. At MENA 
HI, the Israelis discovered that when it **«««» 
to hammering out deals with their Arab coun- 
terparts, they got nowhere. To do business 
with foe Arabs, they discovered, the land for 
peace principle must go hand in famd with foe 
economic cooperation. 

On the domestic front, for Egypt; foe con- 
terence was not only a chance for the host 
country to put its best foot forward. It was 
also an opportunity to promote Egypt as a lu- 
crative investment option for the international 

res P? ct ’ Egypt's success 
was highlighted by its ability to clinch foe $10 

por!fou“ Pr ° jeCtS h P* for* m Part of its 
Irrespective of bow successful the confer- 
d«*I of work re- 
d ° ne tipSW is to be an active 
P^er m the emergmg global economy. To- 
wards foe realisation of this objective, Egypt 
fteistadopt and implement a plan to transform 
ite «jon°m y into an exported-oriented system 

SSL*" ET i6cs ral tawstn^rT 

in Ibe new 

ciues and foe emerging, neig- 
bounng communities. As suchTtwo 

nuzjn qd~ 

streres must be overcome. First, worker and 
^smal productivity must be increased 

wii? t ! ,odl,ction better “d more 

^ ^ incentives. 

obstacle relates to outing through 
witti attracting investments in their fields. 
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Chronicle 7 


Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


It wa&Wedhesday > August 1901 on a narrow 
greet behind HamamO Street in the Manshiya 

digtllctrrf ^ T ffl V- 

ian thug whose job, imbe words of Al-Ahram, 
wa g to ^p rotect hous es o f ffl repute,’* was' 
his Urthday-with same of his. 
men* in the home of a pros ti t ute . They con- 
tumed to eat and mate merry until 4pm , wliejT 
the woman, Maria Pans, left to buy some soft. 


grabbed his rifle irndhcgan-to ■threaten anyone 


meat broke oat between them.” When he 
beard their voices, the iwifam tfaig hbw>. out- 
“tie and the quarrel escalated hub aviokant 
fight that resulted in the death of apobce ser- 
geant, Ahmed Mouses, who iwH been in the. 
vicinity and attempted to intervenes 
The incident, reported in Al-Ahram, v/oriSA 
provoke a maelstrom of rep we us i ffora !,, The. 
report d is patc h ed by the newspaper’s -Alex- 
andria correspondent wnd' “At 4pm yes- 
terday, a brawl erupted that virtually- spread . 
tike wildfire from Malta Street to CaJS Bo- 

X and Apisfasi Street The wrfATi t began 
firm: Italians bt^an a quarrel over a triv- 
ial matter in a narrow street Hoc aT rd behind- - 
Harnamil Street. When a police offi cer in the 
vicinity attempted to break up the figfat, one . 
pf the lour ram insulted him. The officer ar- 
rested the man and iwaiead no retiring m 
the police station. However, his three fri e nd s 
and two Italian women" pounced upon the po- 
liceman and began to beat him violently in or- 
der to free their ccanpatribt Suddenly, one of ' 
the mai puBed-out a knife and stabbed the po- 
liceman in his Then anoth er took 

oat a gun and shot him. The poficanah fell to 
the ground, drenched in his blood, and iM 


age m one of the nearby warehouses. At that 
moment, the police arrived to arrest the men, 
but die criminals UiiBalBPed.lt> open fire, forc- 
ing the policemen to caB in assistance. Mean-, 
while, police aufoodties-diBpBttiied an urgent 
telegram to tig Bahaa Connnlate and the dep- 
uty consul hastened to the scene. At that 
pointf foe police war able to arregr die four 
men and take them m a pohee van to the po- 
lice station. The angry m ob fo llowed in pur- 

Biir of thft van, liuriing fl’lffrts and Tiyaitrei In a 

the pmdemamuBVSevexal Europeans were hn 
jnred and an Armenian youth was assaulted. ' 

“When they arrived near the statical the 
mob began to smash the windows of a cafc. 
Were it hot for die' timely arrival of a con- 
tingent of mounted police, they would have 
attacked its European custom er s! But hardly 
had the police dispersed the rioters from one 
area than they congregated inanofoer, shout- 
ing areri hnttag threats. As a- result; the oc- 
cupation (British) .troops were obliged to iu- 
: tevODC„. : - 


diverse the 
beaiujiured 


A total of 12 people had 


“Upon bearing the gunshot; aduong of peo- 
ple rushed to. the scene. Many woe armed 
with sticks and tmn cherwva npd VmH Tiitehed up 
thefr^aZafrepas in preparations fra avengmg 


to dose down their s talk and ihe "Europeans 
who had gathered fled in onkr to avoid get- 
ting cangbt up in the meUie. 

“One of me culprits msfaed up. to tw» hnma 
in an tipper storey of an adjacent btnkfing. 


The European press in Egypt, notably the 
Halim language H Idessaggero and the 
French bmgnage La Reforme and La Bourse 
Egmdeme. , ' launched a ■ vehement outcry 
against the Egyptians. They were variously 
described as. “barbarous, savage, fanatic*, 
conleznptibie, treachauus, T ’ among other epi- 
thets. B Messaggera also urged police pro- 
-tectioD for the Italian community in Alex- 
andria. Although, Al-Ahram did not report 
what the Greek news pa pers had to say about 
foe inridrat, one may assume that .'they fol- 
lowed, foe «wne drift. Five out. of the 12 Eu- 
ropeans wounded were Greek and many of 
foe dams -and warehouses that had. to be 
closed down-woe Greek-owned. 

That these newspapers would be prone to 
attacking Egyptians is understandable in light 
of foe fact that the Greeks, Jtafians and French 


— n } f -i Four Italian thugs stabbed and shot to 

death an Egyptian policeman in an Afex- 
j (J andria street in 1901. The incident sparked 

. : L city-wide riots and caused a national uproar 

against foreigners. It also brought into fo- 
cus The notorious capitulations system which provided that cases 
involving foreigners be heard by foreign courts. Dr YuKHMI 
LabibRizk culls the story from reports published In Al-Ahram 


accounted for a pproxim ately 70 per cent of 
-foe foreign population in Alexandria, ac- 
cording to foe census of 1898. Out of a total of 
46,118 foreigners, there woe 15,182 Cheeks 
(32.9 per cent), 1 1,743 Italians, (25.4 per cent) 

- and 5,221 French (113 percent). 

The European newspapers were also prone 
to exaggeration. They even reminded readers . 
of .the incident between a Maltose and "an 
Egyptian whidi preci pi tated the events of 
Junc T882 which prefaced foe British occupa- 
tion of Egypt three months later. The danger 
of tins alarmist time was that it provided foe 
British a pretext to remain in foe country. 

The national press, naturally, could not be ex- 
pected to remain sDeat. The ccmao-cainpaign 
hunched by Al-liwa', Al-hfu’ayyid and Al- 
Ahram was eqpally vehement We will confine . 
ourselves here to what oar newspaper wrote. 

. It remarked, “It was a frightening incident 
that stmek fear into every heart” When it ob- 
served, however, that the alarmist and sensa- 
tionalist repot ting could have dire con- 
sequences, it began to play down foe incident 
audio urge restraint 

• v .The newspaper enumerated the causes for 

- the popular reaction. Although precipitate, the 
angry crowds were not an expression of a sup- 
pressed hatred far foreigners, but rather a re- 
action to the honor of the incident itself. 

’ “ This was not an expression of religious 
discrimination or mass revenge. It was a man- 
ifestation of the reaction of die wretched in 
any time or place," Al-Ahram said. 


Al-Ahram then tinned the reader's attention 
to the primary victim — foe policeman who 
had dial in the prime of his youth at the age 
of 30. “He bad just received a promotion and 
he is the father of many children. ” TBe news- 
paper launched an appeal for donations for 
the nief-stricken family. 

After seeking to contain the adverse “re- 
action” and to rouse sympathies for the victim 
and his family, Al-Ahram turned its attention 
- to foe “terror of the Italians" whose pro- 
vocative ads Egyptians had incited 

trouble several times before. Here Al-Ahram 
gave its answer to H Messaggero and other 
European agencies that were attempting to in- 
cite foe authorities and foreign powera against 
the Egyptians. 

What (fid foe Italian newspaper expect, Al- 
Ahram asked rhetorically, after foe four Ital- 
ians barricaded themselves at borne, throwing 
stones at ordinary people and the governor, 
and hurling insults against the chief pros- 
ecutor? “The people can only perceive such 
actions as a form of warfare against foe coun- 
try and its system of law and order and as a 
flagrant insult to the Egyptian people and 
thro morals. It is, therefore, not odd foal peo- 
ple should rally to vent their anger when con- 
fronted by a matter such as tins. If an Egyp- 
tian b«d killed an Italian policeman in Rome 
and then struck out at everyone else, would he 
be blessed and forgiven?” 

In conclusion, the newspaper makes a direct 
appeal to foe Europeans reading in Egypt: 


“Keep your knives and guns away from us. 
Wc do not like our tranquillity distur bed by 
that sort of agitation. Are we- savages for 
seeking to avoid bloodshed and are those 
blood shedders civilised? It is time rhar some 
foreign consuls act to safeguard foe honour of 
their honourable subjects by expelling their 
evil-doers, or at least disciplining them." 

Between foe fines, the appeal strikes home 
at two core issues. The first is the accusation 
of fanaticism which the British levelled 
against the Egyptians as a pretext for per- 
petuating their occupation. The second is foe 
protection, foreigners enjoyed in Egypt by vir- 
tue of the capitulations system. These two is- 
sues gave foe HaxnatnU incident its inter- 
national dimension. 

The national press did its utmost in foe days 
following foe i nc ident to refute inteznatiooa] 

editorial of 17 August f^^ALAhram wrote, 
“If Orientals agree on any matter, regardless 
of how trivial, Europe responds with the 
charge of religious fanaticism. They bold it 
against us as our greatest sin and no thing will 
rally all of Europe together so much as foe 
call to combat it It is foe pretext foe British 
use against us in Egypt and the argument oth- 
er powers use against other peoples. Yes- 
terday in Alexandria, the argument of re- 
ligious fanaticism was used to defend a 
murderer.” 

The author diagnoses what foe objective 
Egyptian view of Europeans should be — a 
source of knowledge. “If we want industry, 
we will acquire it from them. If we want com- 
merce, we wifi learn it from them. We must 
therefore associate with them if we want to re- 
ceive foe knowledge we lack.” However, “We 
have no need for that European who sits in 
bars and spends aD his time gambling, nor the 
riff-raff, trouble-maker and sewer of corrup- 
tion. What we want is foe type of Europeans 
who are the mainstay of their civilization, lit- 
erature and science.” To refuse foe former, it 
argues, cannot be taken in any sense as a form 
orf non-European fanaticism. 

With regard to the capitulations system. 


since the establishment of the mixed courts in 
1876, the consular crams adjudicated in most 
criminal cases in whidi one or both of the lit- 
igants was a foreigner under thew jurisdiction. 
The consul himself would generally preside 
over the judges panel which would also in- 
clude two prominent expatriates from that 
particular community and foe accused would 
be tried in accordance with the law of bis na- 
tive country. In foe event that foe consul de- 
ferred some criminal cases to foe judicial sys- 
tem in his own country, those courts could not 
possibly deliberate the cases with the fullest 
impartiality. All they had at rf«-ir disposal 
were memoranda and other documents. There 
would be no witnesses, cross-examinations or 
other methods of conducting thorough in- 
vestigations. 

The British occupation authorities were 
hoping to abolish the system and for a reason 
which was not denied by the repons sub- 
mitted by Lord Cramer to London in the 
years subsequent to the Hamamil inddent 
Is rate of these reports. Lord Cromer poses 
both sides .of foe question. On the oneband, he 
said that Egyptians found the prosecution of 
European ouninals before mixed courts very 
provocative. On foe other, he reasoned that 
since the law breakers among foe expatriate 
communities constituted only a small minor- 
ity, while the majority pezfotmed an im- 
portant service in developing the country’, to 
subject the minority to the national courts 
would frighten away those Europeans who 
are so active “in building its prosperity”. Af- 
ter outlining the two sides of foe question. 
Cromer proposed a happy compromise — at 
least from foe British perspective: “The for- 
eign states that enjoy capitulatory privileges 
should cede to Great Britain those aspects that 
pertain to legislative functions." 

The author is a pro- 
lessor of history and -SHfi 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. j JWft L 


Determination towards the future 

SOLIMAN Reda, minister of industry and mineral wealth 
met with a press delegation that visited Cairo recently, and 
discussed the recent changes taking place wflhln Egyptian 
Industry, In addition to discussion ways of Egyptian-Syrian 
industrial bo-operation.. In answer to a question revolving 
around the position of Egyptian industry In the i n tern a tional 
market, he replied: “It Is necessary that Egyptian industry 
does not gear fts product io n towards the local market only, 
but rather that it makes a determined effort to entolfie glo- 
bal nttrtet, where ft can make a strong showting.” .. . 
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Two investment services companies 

A SPOKESMAN for HCBC Investment Bank, one of the 
largest organisations offering financial and banking services 
in the world, announced recently that two investment com- 
panies will soon be opened in Egypt, giving unprecedented 
opportunities for investment and economic activity in Egypt 
in a press release sent to Al-Ahram, it was said that HCBC 
for Investment Ltd (Egypt) and HCBC James Capel Ltd 
(Egypt) would be established soon. Both companies mil 
provide investment and stock market services at their of- 
fices in Cairo. 
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THE ARAB International In- 
surance Co Is celebrating its 
20th annhtersaty. ftwas the 
first insufanG8-coo)pany4tatr 
was established wfthfai ffie 
frahewodc ' of ^laii ' 43. ^of 
1974. — a joint stock com- 
pany subject to the tee 
zone law. - 

. Subsidiaries of the; com-, 
pany are: 


Misr Insurance Co (E^jypt) 
Arab Investment Co (Arab) 
The; * Nation^ -Insurance 
HCempwiy(Kuwai9 
Commercial Union • As^ 
'sjurcmce (Britain) . 

• UlBlnL (France) . ~ " 

Zurich Iristaance (Switzer- 
land) 

Out of this excellent ex- 
pertise, - ffie Arab Intar- 


ARAB INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

EGYPTIAN JOINT STOCKFREE ZONE 
, . COMPANY 



THE AHC IS READY TO MEET 
ALL YOUR INSURANCE AND 
REINSURANCE 
REQUIREMENTS. 

. - Head Office: 

28, Talaat Harb SL, 

Cairo, P.OJJox 2704 - 

Tel^46322-777939-779605 ••• 
Fax:(02) 760053 
Nasr Oty, Cairo 
v Tek2748506. . vT- 

Alexaxtdria Office: 

65, H6n^faRoad, 

P.O-BOS479 7 

• I Tet(03)49I6754-4942001 

r;'j Fax*03) 4926078 ' 

Zones;.;'..- ' 

Amreya, Alexandria . 

• Tek(03)9MX741 . 

ExL:i3p5 

PtalSaidCMBce: 

_ Conror of Sullap Malnncwd^t. 4 Abdel 
Salem Aref St. w 

FlafNb.4 - - 
Te3:(p66)32649i .. \ “ , ' 

P ^<0(5^221716 


national insurance Co was 
able to upgrade /instance 
services. 

The company offers all 
'consuttancy services re- 
garding insurance and of- 
fers aH km dsof insurance. 

Hie company also pro- 
vides re-insurance services 
loc^lyand internationally. 

The Arab International In- 
stance Co, with many 
shareholders in its capital, 
whidi reflects the steady 
prospects it has, Is keen to 
have many subscribers in 
the shares of its companies 
so as to multiply its sources 
of investment, Hassan Ha- 
fez. chairman of the board 
sakL. . 

Among the company's fig- 
ures: 

— The capital started with 





The chaSrmaii and members of the board, and representative 
shareholders of Arab International Insurance Co. First row: 
Hassan Hafez; In between John Steel and Sand Aqqad. Sec- 
ond row Q-r): Mohamed EkSiyad, Mr Tonghi, Mr Horning, 
Mr Sabagali, Mr Ynnker, Mme Saflnaz Al-Jawish, secretary 
of the board, Mr. Mazfar Aktas and AbdeKMenhn Imam. 


a sum of $3. million, which 
later became $60 million. 

— Volume of investments 
have increased from $2,400 


million to $20 million. 

— Shareholders’ equity up 
to $7,620 million from 
$1,795 million. 


Confidence in Egypt displayed 


A SURVEY canfed out by the pubSc opinion 
assessment unit of the Faculty of Cormnerce, 
Mansoua UnwrasBy, confirmed that 91 per 
cent of businessman and in vestors expressed 
their beDef that Egypt stands on top of MidcSe 
Eastern coimtries lining investments and 
ranked the fourth country worldwide, coming 
afberMalaysia, Indonesia and Singapore. 

A survey to measure public opinion with re- 
gard to investment In Egypt was also con- 
(tottod by the teaity. 400 tevestors were ques- 


tioned in the survey which provided answers 
as to what extent the Egyptian government 
can attract investments and how to efiminate 
obstacles impending investments. 

The study also showed that factors in- 
creasing investments are: 

— Free deaflngteforeign currency 
—-The expansion ofthe Egyptian market 
— The stability of Ihe exchange rate. 

— The potential stability that creates a fa- 
vourable investment atmosphere. 





ORIENT Trust Company 
(OTC), fully licenced by 
Egypt's Capital Market AiF 
tbority. is raising LE50 mil- 
lion to invest in quoted eq- 
uity securities traded on the 
Egyptian Stock Market 
which offer potential for sig- 
nificant growth. The open- 
ing date for the recejpt of 
subscriptions wifl be 27 No- 
vember. On© can subscribe 
either through the .OTC or at 
any branch of Misr Inter- 
national Bank. Managed by 
Egyptian Investment and Fi- 
nance Company, with Dr. 
Farid W. Saad as chairman, 
ft wifi be bufidTng on its in- 
depth knowledge -of the 
Egyptian financial markets. 

’ The OTC Equity Fund wffi 
extern! its activities to port- 
folio . investment through 
Egypfs growing stock ex- 
change. The emphasis of 
the OTC Equity Fund will be 
selectivity.; It win not merely 
track toe market at large. It 
wtf position Itself to take ad- 
vantage' irf not only the 
wave of current government 
■privatization but also toe up- 
coming ' infed public of- 
ferings of toa more success- 
fiii private sector 


companies. 

OTC’s management is af- 
filiated to toe Egyptian Fi- 
nance Company (EFC). It 
brings to the table a track- 
record of proven investment 
performance. EFC has been 
active since the late seven- 
ties and has increased its 
shareholders’ equity during 
toe last 15 years by an aver- 
age compound, rate of 22 
per cant per annum, even 
after payment of substantial 
dividends. - 

Among the companies 
which EFC has helped es- 
tablish In Egypt as a found- 
ing shareholder are EMB 
Electric Industries (Ticino), 
Industrie du Froid (Nest 16/ 
Kimo), Ledco Egypt, Xerox 
Egypt, Nestlfe Egypt, Egyp- 
tian Tourism Investment 
Company (a dosed-end in- 
vestment company that in- 
vests in tourist prefects), 
1ETMA (Four Comers Res- 
taurant), as well as Abu 
Soma Development Com- 
pany (the largest privately fi- 
nanced resort on the Red 
Sea .covering a 10 million 
square metre peninsula). 

The OTC Equity Fund is 
suited tor medium and iong- 
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term investors who wish to 
achieve significant capital 
gains. It has also been 
made accessible to a wider 
range of potential Investors 
with a minimum total sub- 
scription of LEI 0, (MX). Cou- 
pled with being among toe 
lowest fee structure in the 
industry, the OTC Equity 
Fund is an efficient and cost 
effective way of entering the 
Egyptian Stock Market 


German- Arab Chamber of Commerce seminar 


THE GERMAN-Arab Chamber of Commerce 
wil organise a two-day semtear on top rren- 
agementand business strategies in international 
trade. The seminar wfl also discuss otoer topics 
such as resources management &id other en- 
vironment-related issues. In adefition, some ex- 


periences of investors wfl be presented. 

Speakers m the seminar indude Safeh Hdez, 
head of the Environmental Affairs Organisation; 
Mohamed Farid Khamis, president of the Egyp- 
tian Federation of Industries and Atef Ebdd, 
minister of the ptfofic business sector. 


$500mn authorised 
capital 


$ lOftm issued and 
paid-up capital 


Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

S.A.E. 

The General Dept for Investment Trustees. 

Announces The Beginning Of 
Reservation Of Shops In 
The 3rd Extension Of 
Misr October Mall 

The sole shopping centre in 
6th Otober City - 12th district 

4- Different spaces from 15m2 - 150m2 
4- Downpayment from LE. 3300 
+ Payment facilities up to 4 years 
4- Monthly installments from LE. 450 

10 year tax exemption 


For reservation and information: 

17 Falouga St, Agonza. Tel/Fax:30364©8 

Misr October Co. 

TekOlJ/335718/3954537 
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us for 
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Subscriptions welcomed 
from November 27,1996 

Deposit Agent: 

Misr International Bank 
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t^mnw I Settlements block the horizon 
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Sticks and stones 


There comes a point in any struggle for security where one 
most determine that the ends do not justify Hie means. To drew 
tins line, a measure of careful introspection and an under- 
standing of integrity are imperative. However, Israeli author- 
ities have, tone and time again, proven that they are either in- 
capable o£ or uninterested in, defining these parameters. The 
result of their inderisjon is that the Hebron troop redeployment 
is still stalled on the issue of right of “hot pursuit” and Israeli 
border guards have wholeheartedly embraced a brand of law 
enforcement which the American police force has long ago 
mastered — brutality. But ™kIh» in the US, such a policy is, if 
not sanctioned, then condoned by the Israeli Supreme Court 
winch, in line with the Netanyahu government's policies, be- 
lieves that the use of torture or violence is an acceptable means 
of preventive justice. What inset, planting evidence? Or maybe 
the old favourite where another settler beats to death yet an- 
other Palestinian child for allegedly chucking rocks at cars. 

But, in defence of the two Israeli border guards filmed while 
assaulting Palestinian labourers, their actions must have been 
justified as being part and parcel of Israel's desire for security, 
peaceful coexistence with the Arabs and the drive for regional 
stability. They were, obviously, deterring a group of in- 
dividuals who were hell-bent on causing trouble — perhaps by 
working in Israel. And while they may have been a touch over- 
zealous in their efforts, they were undoubtedly following the 
lead of their distinguished prime minister who recently ex- 
plained that expanding the Jewish settlements is an im port an t 
step in helping Arabs and Israelis to learn how to live together. 

As such, the lessons to be learned by the world, based on the 
Israeli example, are quite flhnmnating. So tong as one is oper- 
ating from a position of moral superiority — a morality which 
only comes from a Holocaust experience, for example, then 
strong arm tactics are justified if they are exercised in the name 
of peace and democracy. And woe be to any who oppose these 
tactics for such a trite reason as establishing an autonomous 
territory or crossing a border to go to work. 
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Binyamm Netanyahu’s policies continue to 
propagate that atmosphere of hatred and vi- 
olence that has brought the region to the brink of 
calamity.' And the disaster that looms ahead will 
be a result not only of Israel's refusal to imple- 
ment agreements already signed but of the de- 
liberate attempt by the Israeli prime minister to 
breath new life into settlement pro gramm es in 
occupied Palestinian territory and the Golan 


In so doing Netanyahu seeks to scupper, once 
and for all, the histone achievement of peace in 
the Middle East that so recently appeared to lie 
within our grasp. He has yet to learn the lessons 
of history. Henry Kissinger, former US sec- 
retary of state, put this bluntly when he said re- 
cently: "Israel’s policies under Netanyahu have 
brought down the anger of the entire world. The 
US most come up with a new policy to halt this 

downward spiral..." 

Ominous words indeed. Yet today occupied 
Arab land is the score of frenzied Jewish settle- 
ment activity as Jewish organisations vie to push 
through new bousing projects in occupied Arab 
areas, from the West Bank and Eastern Je- 
rusalem to Gaza and the Golan Heights. 

Many agencies are active in planning new set- 
tlements, including the Ministry of National In- 
frastructure, headed by Ariel Sharon, and the 
Ministry of Housing, currently headed by Meir 
Barash, a member of the ultra-conservative 
“Jews of tire Torah" Party. These ministries are 
working in tandem with the Settlement De- 
partment of die Histadrut (The Israeli Trade Un- 
ion Council), the assimilation department of the 
Jewish Agency, and existing settlement councils 
whose attempts to further expand their own set- 
tlements are backed by extreme right-wing par- 
ties and the Rabbinical Councils which provide 
them with financial, moral and religious support 

On 9 November, as negotiations ova 1 the re- 
deployment of Israeli forces m Hebron con- 
tinued, Netanyahu was meeting with groups seek- 
ing to establish new settlement rites in occupied 
East Jerusalem and in Hebron. Plans discussed 
included tire building of 3,500 housing units in 
so-called Greater Jerusalem, 900 housing units in 
the' Bitar settlement and 100 units in the Bajal 


Expansion of Israeli 
settlements 
constitutes an 
attempt to redraw the 
demographic map, 
writes Ibrahim 
Nafie. The only 
possible result is 
disaster 



right's version of the Israeli 
Sd band. Their paraoia abom tte ^ 
demographic tine-bomb 
dreams of a “pure Jewish state is one Ne- 
tanyahu seems to share. , - 

Consequently, it is not 

Occupied Territories, whose pos^ foe 
present Israeli government seeks to undemn^ 
Arab Israeli citizens areto^si^e^tosan- 
ilar pressures. On 21 October theNtatty of 
Housing released plans aimed atcreatinga ma- 
jority Jewish population. mGal^ehy a- 
pending Jewish communities inarium that 
theism^ media quickly dubbed “the Judaisa- 

tion of Galilee”. ... 

We should not be fooled mio thinking mat Is- 
rael is using its settlement policies as a potential 
bargaining chip in any future nego tiation s. 
Rather, what we are witnessing is an attempt to 
realise the most extreme expression of the Zran- 


Za’if settl ement in addition plans to revive the 
“Eastern Gate” project, involving the construc- 
tion of 2,000 housing units, were mooted. 

Ariel Sharon, meanwhile, seems intent on 
taming existing settlements into large urban 
conglomerations, in some cases into small cities, 
almost doubling the number of settlers in the 
West Bank to 280,000 within four years. Ac- 
cording to the Haaretz newspaper of 5 No- 
vember, the plan drawn up by me Histadrut’s 
settlement department, directed by Sally Mar- 
idor, and the Jewish Agency’s assimilation de- 
partment, directed by Uri Gordon, is initially in- 
tended to attract religious Jews to settle in the 
West Bank in the hope that other, more moder- 
ate Israelis will eventually follow. 

Plans put forward by Israel's Ministry of 
Housing concentrate on those areas with special 
significance for religious Jews, including Heb- 
ron. These plans come in the wake of the widely 
publicised announcement made on 10 October 
by a group of rabbis that “withdrawal from Heb- 
ron constitutes a betrayal of the principle of the 
land of Israel”. Immediately Knesset members 
from the Ukud Party, including a former deputy 
chief of public security, urged caution, because, 
said foe latter, “when foe rabbis speak, people 


listen”. 

In the Golan Heights Netanyahu’s personal re- 
sponsibility for fuelling the settlement drive be- 
comes obvious, not least in his constant pre- 
varications over negotiations with Syria. One 
Twiciite he announces readiness to renew nego- 
tiations, foe next he is granting licences for oil 
exploration frame to start work on occupied Syr- 
ian land. He announces that he welcomes dis- 
cussions with Syrian Foreign Minister Farouq 
Al-Sharaa over resuming Syrian- Israeli nego- 
tiations next January, only to have the thunder 
stolen — not accidentally, surely — by his min- 
ister of defence’s announcement that the Golan 
Heights are of vital strategic importance to Is- 
rael The only conclusion one can draw is that 
Israel is playing for time, during which it will 
seek to radically alter the demographic make up 
of foe area. 

Israeli government plans for the Golan involve 
foe construction of three new settlements con- 
sisting of a total of 900 housing units. That the 
Israeli prime minister’s office has denied it au- 
thorised these settlements should fool no one, 
since it is perfectly consistent with an ongoing 
policy of obfuscation. 

Netanyahu seems to have bought the ultra- 


ist enterprise. „ , ... 

And in foe midst of tins fluriy of setttencnl 
activiev what do we bear? Netanyahu has the 
call to’announce that be is, after all, m fevourof 


foe peace process. 

Can Israel’s present gpvenmratrMlty be un- 
aware that Israeli withdrawal from occupied 
Arab territories is the cornerstone and only pos- 
sible foundation of peace. We cannot, surely, be 
expected to believe that they do not realise their 
present actions are undermining any hope. for 
peace? 

The freezing of negotiations on all fronts and 
the continued expropriation of Arab Isuds 
leaves Arab parties no margin for manoeuvre. 
Tragically, though, it is not possible to freeze 
foe negotiating process without risking out- 
breaks of violence. Steadily, the prospect of vi- 
olence is hardening into an inevitability, and the 
first victim wifi be the peace process itself. 

Egypt will do its utmost to prevent this from 
happening. And perhaps the international com- 
munity will at last be galvanised into action, 
bringing pressure to bear on an Israeli govern- 
ment that seems intent on pushing foe region 
over the brink, destroying any prospect for 
peace in its seeming determination to engulf the . 
peoples of the region in disaster. 


Fundamentalism, an accident? 


The historic city of Caen hosted last week an international conference on the theme From Religion 
to Fundamentalism , from Peace to War? Mohamed Sid-Ahmed took part in the meeting 


From page 
to screen 


By Naguib Mahfouz 


At a conference held last week in the city of Caen, 
birthplace of William the Cooqasror and home to 
the famous World War II memorial celebrating the 
Allied landing in Normandy, 1 was asked to define 
foe phenomenon of fundamentalism apart from its 
religious connotations. In my talk, I emphasised 
the feet that f undame ntalism in the so-called ‘post- 
bipolar’ world order is fer from bong a transient, 
accidental or regional phenomenon but is an es- 
sential feature of the present state of foe world. 

For although bipolarity in its traditional form has 
disappeared with the dis ap pe aran ce of the East- 
West confrontation, it is still very much with us, al- 
beit in mare mskhous farms. In foe space dimen- 
sion, it has assumed the form of a North-South con- 
frontation, while in the time dimension it is there in 
the form of a deep division between those who 
identify themselves with an ideal world in foe fu- 
ture and others who attribute themselves to an id- 
ealised world in the past The former ascribe them- 
selves to a planetary identity; the latter to foe 
specificity of a clan, a tribe, an ethnic group, a race, 
a sect or a rcb'gkra. 

The Cold War witnessed the replacement of an 
ideological bipolarity between capitalism and com- 
munism by other forms of bipolarity, mainly of a 
military nature, between two blocs. Indeed, the 
East-West bipolarity which started out as a class- 
against-elass struggle degenerated into a missile- 
against-missile confrontation. When foe Star Wars 
programm e launched by Ronald Reagan extended 
the aims race into outer space, foe USSR could no 
longer cope with the new challenge, and Gor- 
bachev tried to salvage the structure of East-West 
bipolarity in foe absence of an arms race with an 
ideological fece-Hft which he called perestroika. 
But perestroika foiled, and the Soviet Union, fol- 
lowed by foe entire socialist canty, collapsed, prov- 
ing that foe key factor that bad kept it from break- 
ing down earlier was foe military parity sustained 
through foe arms race, and not ideology. 

As foe unfolding of historical processes foiled to 
substantiate foe teadringa of authoritarian ideol- 
ogies, a tendency towards mdividitaHsm, fed by a 


growing call for democracy and human rights, de- 
veloped. According to Marx, the emancipation of 
humankind depended on foe emancipation of a giv- 
en class whose historical role transcended foe sub- 
jective outlook of any observer. Later, Einstein de- 
veloped Ms Theory of Relativity according to which 
foe same objective reality would appear differently 
to two differently located observers. In other words, 
foe subjective factor cannot be discounted in the per- 
ception of objective reality. Far example, if a given 
c ommuni ty perceives itself as condemned to a future 
of frustration, unemployment, marginalisation, etc. 
and sees its salvation as lying in returning to a glo- 
rified past, tins subjective perception can appear to 
tint community as objective reality. This is the es- 
sence of fundamentalism. 

A Statement marie by Italian communist lffwfer 
Palmtro Togiiatti eloquently illustrates bow sub- 
jective perceptions can shape objective reality. A 
notorious atheist, Togiiatti once remarked: “I do not 
know if God exists in the sky , but he certainly exists 
in tire minds of Italy’s Christian Democrats. God is 
thus a political force and, as such, He exists.” 

The crises triggered by foe expanding role of ‘the 
subject’, i.c. r the independent citizen, are further 
compficated by the feet that they coincide with two 
contemporary world phenomena: one is the ac- 
celeration of history brought about by the rapid 
pace of scientific and technological progress; the 
second is the shrinking of foe planet brought about 
by one of the most striking aspects of that progress, 
namely, the information revolution. Both phe- 
nomena contribute to feelings of insecurity which 
can be assuaged by turning to the past. 

Actually, there seems to be a critical threshold 
beyond which it is possible for a society to move 
forward at an ever increasing pace (e_g the Asian 
Tigers), and below which a society is condemned 
to remain a prisoner of its pasL Nor does the dim- 
inution of distances between communities nec- 
essarily make than feel closer. Sometimes foe op- 
posite bolds trite, and, if one community is 
perceived by another as encroaching on its pa- 
trimony, it is cast by the latter as an aggressor. 


Thus the shrinking of the planet can actually deep- 
en disparities instead of eliminating them. 

These devel op me n t s are occurring concomitant- 
ly with radical changes in the philosophy of sci- 
ence, which is witnessing the breakdown of cer- 
tainties and the replacement of deterministic laws 
by statistical laws, making religion the only re- 
maining field of certainty. Islam is not the only re- 
ligion to have witnessed a revival in this age of un- 
certainty. Other manif estations of foe same 
phenomenon can be seen in the growing influence 
of the Jewish religious parties in Israel as well as in 
foe growth of fundamentalism among several 
Christian sects, notably in foe United Slates. 

An interest has thus arisen in Hying to reconcile 
religion with foe precepts of cont emp o rar y sci- 
entific thinking, notably in such revolutionary 
fields as quantum physics and genetic engineering. 
This is not an easy task as religious teachings are 
concerned essentially with explaining even foe 
most complex natural phenomena in apparently 
simple terms, while foe general tendency in mod- 
em science is to perceive the world as basically 
complex, even ‘chaotic’. Indeed, contemporary 
science is faced with foe difficulty of finding pat- 
terns where none apparently exist, of drawing 
‘laws’ and ‘order’ from ‘chaos’. To apply this as- 
sumption to the field of social science is to identify 
war — and terrorism — with chaos, and to see 
peace as the ability to rise above such manifesta- 
tions of chaos and achieve a state of ‘order’. 

Such 3n approach assumes that Huntington's 
theory of foe ‘clash of civilisations’ should be re- 
jected, because it departs from the premise that 
chaos is always bound to prevail. Fukoyama’s 
‘end of history’ theory, which is basically linear, 
should also be dismissed, for contradicting mod- 
em science's postulate of complexity and non- 
linearity. Actually, the task of putting an end to 
what we described as a ‘critical threshold’, that is, 
of overcoming bipolarity not only in words, but 
also in deeds, is likely to become the most for- 
midable issue the world will have to face in the 
coming century. 


I first worked in cm- 

ema in foe mid-forties . 

when Salah Abu Seif 

asked me to col- 

laborate with him on . 

foe scenario for foe JL-.-y / 

film Amor Wa Able. * 

That collaboration was — . 

the beginning of an as- 
sociation with cinema that resulted in a 
large number of scripts as well as film 
adaptations of novels. Between foe 
years 1952-1957 I actually abandoned 
novels, intending to devote my oh 
ergies entirely to scriptwriting. Indeed, 

1 went so fer as to register myself at 
foe syndicate as a script writer though 
suddenly I regained my interest in lit- 
erature and dropped cinema work. 

I have always considered the chm™ 
an effective channel to reach those sec- 
tions of foe public that are unlikely to 
even open, let alone read, a book. As 
long as my book exists and can be read 
then I have no qualms at all about it 
being adapted for foe screen. If foe au- 
dience for a novel can be counted in 
the thousands, cinema audiences can 
be counted in millions, one effect of 
which is to make film work fer more 
lucrative than slaving over a novel. 

With adaptations of my novels 1 was 
often willing to accept changes, feeling 
that the novel existed as an entity and 
that foe film was something else, 
though 1 know many authors have 
problems with such changes. 1 was 
also, through this process, able to meet 
a great many film directors and actors,' 
many of whom I continue to hold in 
foe highest regard. 


Based on an interview by Mohamed 
Saimawy. 
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Ghali’s battle 


October? ‘The US has used the veto this week to ob- 
struct foe re-election of Boutros Gtaali because he has an 
independent mind and refuses to obey Americas in- 
structions. Thus foe US has defied the will of the 14 oth- 
er member states of foe Security Council— Is this in it- 
self not an indication that the US leadership will be a 
danger to the world?” 

(Ragab El-Banna, 24 November ) 


veto, which is monopolised by five members, or if eyes 
open to see the degree of distortion in foe balance of pow- 
er in the consultation chambers within the Security Coun- 
cil, or if foe world is forewarned of foe total paralysis 
which would undermine foe organisation's ability to move 
forward as it stands at the threshold of a new centtuy”. 
(Assem Al-Qirsh, 24 November) 


Af-Shaab: “Boutros Ghali was not 100 per cent obedi- 
ent to the US; foe US administration is determined to 
make an example of him. Now foe US can see clearly that 
foe world order is actually mutti-jpoiar, since foe European 
Community along with Russia, China and Japan, in addi- 
tion to foe multitude of small a- states in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America have all participated in foe outcry against 
the US— The US must, therefore, retreat— Even in foe 
event that the opposition accepts to withdraw the nomina- 
tion of Boutros Ghali— whoever replaces Gfaaii win be a 
symbol of the new international balance, and wfll never be 
a tyes’ man to the US as it would wish him to be.” 

( Adel Hussein, 22 November) 


Al-Wafd: “The battle over Boutros Ghali will not be 
an easy one, but wiD have repercussions and con- 
sequences affecting foe destiny of foe international or- 
ganisation, and the future of the world order peddled by 
the US to justify its control of foe world... The battle 
wil] be settled once and for all only by the power of the 
democratic regimes throughout the world... The out- 
come of the race is commensurate with the force ex- 
ercised by democracies." 

(Comal Badawi 21 November) 


Al-Gomhurias “Although the battle which Boutros 
Ghali is fi ghting today is a ‘one-man’ and an unequal 
b at tle- it is one of the greatest battles of our century. 
The tenacity exhibited by Ghali to his position is truly 
unprecedented— Whether fihali re n t nl na in his position 
or is overpowered by foe US — this will be a lesson fer 
each and every one of his successors — a lesson about 
die respect arid reverence owed to the office [of sec- 


Al-Aktibar: “America committed a grave mistake by 
stubbornly insisting on refusing foe extension of Ghali’s 
mandate This attitude is the peak of stupidity since foe 
US will gain nothing. .. rather it will open the door for 
other states to witness the truth which many of them had 
not believed, namely that despite its being the most pow- 
erful, the richest and the greatest, [the US] does not pos- 
sess all foe cards, and is not foe one with foe prerogative 
to speak while all the rest answer ‘Amen”'. 

(Mahmoud Abdel-Moneim Mourad, 20 November) 


fouz Al-Ansari, 19 November) 


Af-Arabi: “The crisis involving Borates Ghali is, in 
essence, foe crisis of foe international organisation in foe 
post-cold war period. „in addition to foe US belief that the 
very existence of foe UN is an impediment which re- 
stricts its free-handed management of in ternational dis- 
putes. The flagrant US defiance of the wjU of foe inter- 
national cammrmity bent on the extension of Ghali’s term 
of office, blackmails the world, by a gambit whereby the 
UN is brought to the brink of an abyss: either it [the UN] 
identifies with US interests or is declared dead.” 

( Abdallah Al-Sinawi, 25 November) 


Al-Ahram: ‘The possible manoeuvre for Ghali could 
be to refer foe whole matter to the General Assembly, 
win its support, then, apologetically step down... which 
would show that foe US , despite its power and in- 
fluence, is internationally isolated... and [would show] 
his. snorters’ rejection of foe dictation lessons which 
Washington insists oil” 

(Salah Montasser, 21 November) 


AKAhram: “The world will not come to an end if Bou- 
tros Ghnli is defeated m this unequal confrontation, or if it 
ends in a compromise- But it wifl never be a total toss- if 
die crisis ends in a reconsideration of foe royal right to 


Al-Ahalh “Egypt decided to push ahead wifo the bat- 
tle for Ghali and not to withdraw even in die event of the 
US using foe veto against him- While Egypt has mar- 
ginalised Israel and relegated it to its normal status as a 
Middle Eastern state and not as half the Middle East, the 
diplomatic confrontation with the US will emphasise 
that it [the U$] does not own the UN and does not have 
foe right to rule foe world.” 

(Ahmed Sayed Hasson. 22 November) 
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Salama A. Salama 

Intervention 
for whom 


Quietly, and without any an- 
nouncement or fanfare four 
European countries — > name- 
ly France, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal — have decked to 
establish a military force ca- 
pable of mtavemng in the 
countries of the southern 
Mediterranean basin. 

Without consulting any of 
their Mediterranean neigh- 
bours — the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean is 
(kerned to include Morocco, 
Tunisia, Algeria, Libya and 
Egypt, in addition to Leb- 
anon, Syria and, at a stretch, 
Jordan — the four cn mtfriiy 
went ahead with plans to 
form their military <agir 
farce. 

The aims and objectives of 
this force and the motiva- 
tions that underwrite its for- 
mation remain unknown. We 
do not know under what cir- 
cumstances military opera- 
tions will be sanctioned, or 
by reference to which inter- 
national conventions, laws or 
organisations such opera- 
tions, which obviously in- 
volve direct interference in 
the internal affairs of other 
nations, wifi be legitimised. 

The countries of the Magh- 
reb were quick to voice then- 
objections to the establishing 
of the force and to express 
concern at the intentions that 

lay b ehind such amove. Mn- 

amar El -Gaddafi, the Libyan 
president, sounded the 
strongest opposition, ’ un- 
surprisingly so given that 
Libya is the country that ap- 
pears most at ride from the 
intervention of tins force. 
The West’s attitudes towards 
Libya are stiD clouded by the 
Lockerbie incident and the 
continued muddying of the 
waters caused by sanctions. 

Gaddafi, in his objections, 
posited the possibility of es- 
tablishing an Arab task force 
to counter the threat of pos- 
sible European intervention 
south of foe Mediterranean, 
though his suggestion has yet 
to take any concrete form. 

Mediterranean Arab coun- 
tries, indeed foe Med- 
iterranean region in general, 
have in recent years been the 
focus of any number of se- 
curity and military projects. 
The recipes dud purport to 
ensure the security of the re- 
gion are constantly being 
adapted, cooked a little 
more, re-dressed and re- 
gamisbed. Countries are 
urged on, coaxed into joining 
security and defence pacts, 
tempted by the embrace of 
NATO, encouraged to join in 
cooperation schemes and 
peace keeping networks, all 
of which purport to have as 
their aim the maintenance of 
security within the region. 
Sbategic coalitions with Eu- 
ropean countries endlessly 
mutate, but always within 
die bounds of foe Organ- 
isation of European Security 
and Cooperation. 

Certainly there is a general 
feeling that it is in the best 
interest of Arab countries 
bordering the Mediterranean 
to strive to bolster economic, 
political and cultural coop- 
eration with Europe, and to 
contribute to efforts aimed at 
securing regional stability. 
Egypt, along with foe megor- 
ity of Mediterranean coun- 
tries, was more than happy to 
support the Barcelona Dec- 
laration, and to establish 
partnership agreements and 
economic cooperation 

schemes with the European 
Union. 

Security arrangements for- 
mulated in the dark, away 
from the gaze of countries di- 
rectly concerned with such 
agreements, can do little, 
ti-imigh, to enhance security. 
Rather, they excite sus- 
picion. And foe decision to 
form a European task force 
capable of quickly inter- 
vening beyond foe southern 
shore of the Mediterranean is 
a case in point. 

European countries have 
their own priorities and their 
own concepts of what con- 
stitutes security and stability 
in the Mediterranean. The 
priorities set by Arab coun- 
tries in this domain have 
been clearly articula t ed, and 
are prefaced on the necessity 
of resolving the Arab- Israeli 
conflict fairly and com- 
prehensively. So for Europe 
has displayed little appetite 
far achieving this goaL 
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Human rights for whom? Are there any 
human beings other than the Israelis 
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Towards a coalition 

As foe policies of Netanyahu continue unchecked and Israel 
lurches from one international or domestic crisis to another the 
possibility of a coalition government between the Likud and 
Labour parties, comes to appear increasingly likely. 

Netanyahu, elected in an atmosphere thick with fear, sought 
to pacify his electorate by promising both peace and security. 
Since his election, however, be has failed to deliver either. Sin- 
gle-handedly he has halted the peace process while at the same 
time Israel has seen an increase in violence and a rising death 
toll among both Israelis and Palestinians. 

Meanwhile, the Israeli economy has enter e d the doldrums 
and the benefits that accrued after signing the Oslo Accords are 
now threatened. Israel’s financial community is sufficiently 
alarmed by foe policies of foe prime minister to have itself is- 
sued calls for a coalition government, one capable of ensuring 
foal peace, and its expected dividends, are placed squarely at 
foe top of the Israeli political agenda. 

Should foe situation continue to deteriorate Netanyahu could 
all too easily find himself in a position where he has no choice 
but to invite Labour into a coalition. Certainly such a move 
might alleviate the increasingly unsympathetic way in which 
his government is viewed international ly. 

One possible coalition scenario would be 
for Peres to be placed in charge of the peace . N * 
process, possibly as minister of foreign af- df V 

fairs. Netanyahu may himself be un- M , 1 

comfortable with such an arrangement, but |jj 
as his policies force the region ever closer ™ 
to foe brink of disaster and foe threat of yet \ "Sr- 1 j 
more outbreaks of violence grows stronger, 
be may well find that be has no choice. 

First, though, he will have to come to terms 

with the complete failure of his administra- IwwV 

don to deliver its earlier promises. brF*'** 9 


This week's Soapbox writer is expert at 
Al-Ahram Centre for Political and Stategic 
Studies and chief editor of its weekly 
lsaeli Digest. 
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A vote against the veto 

The actual outcome of the battle between Boutros-Ghali and the US matters little, writes 
AbdeMMoneim Said; the world community has already renewed the secretary-general’s mandate 


The Security Council’s 14-to-I vote last week maria foe 
world community’s opinion of Boutros-Ghali eminently 
clear: The only opposition to a renewal of his mandate 
was die US's veto; otherwise, the verdict was foal the 
secretary-general's manrintt» should be extended for a 
second term. This overwhelming majority showed that 
foe arguments against ins candidacy put by Washington 
and Ghah's other critics, including many in Egypt it- 
self are either fallacious or totally unconvincing to foe 
‘ vast majority of nations — including four major powers 
with veto rights. Even countries with a record of back- 
ing US positions, like foe UK, Chile and Japan, could 
not vote against an international consensus. The US 
and Ambassador Madeleine Albright were left com- 
pletely isolated. 

The Security Council vote was the first serious round 
of confrontations between foe US and the secretary- 
generaL Whether or not Boutros-Ghali had won, these 
events have indep endent historical value in demarcating 
international relations and loyalties in the post-Cold 
War era, and the place foe UN and the US will occupy. 
The conventional wisdom that the US, as foe sole re- 
maining superpower, is also foe only global mover and 
shaker, will have been tested. The democratic nature of 
the UN will love been placed under international scru- 
tiny, and its credibility as an organisation which ac- 
curately reflects world opinion will have been con- 
tested- But no matter what the outcome, Boutros-Ghali 
is still foe true victor of these battles. Re-elected, he 
was foe champion of democracy and the symbol of glo- 
bal cooperation in rethinking foe troubled state of inter- 
national affairs for the coming century. Defeated, he 
was foe last hero of the twentieth century, like Gary 
Cooper in High Noon, making a desperately courageous 
stand against the omnipotent superpower. 


The stray of Ghali’s confrontation with Washington 
started last June when foe Slate Department leaked to 
The New York Times that the administration would not 
support Boutros-Ghali’s re-election. This tidbit did not 
come as a complete surprise: it was obvious at the time 
that the extreme right in foe US had succeeded in creat- 
ing an anti-UN campaign which set up the secretary- 
general as foe main target. It seemed then that an inter- 
est in outmanoeuvring Dole and foe Republicans an- 
imated the entire exercise. What was a surprise, on foe 
other hand, was foe extent to which foe US administra- 
tion, in violation of all precedents, was prepared to go 
to make its opinions public, consulting neither its own 
allies, nor, a fortiori, foe rest of foe world community. 
In a way, the US was violating all foe tenets of post- 
Cold War diplomacy, heretofore based on quiet back- 
room consultations. 

-What began as an election ploy in the United States 
was soon to reveal, first, the US's failure to -present 
reasonable, solid grounds for its position, and secondly, 
its complete refusal to participate in a democratic pro- 
cess. Initially, die US delegation raised the flag of UN 
reform. Ghali, it was said, had failed to make foe nec- 
essary administrative, organisational and financial re- 
forms aimed at streamlining foe world organisation and 
maximising its efficiency. But this claim was soon re- 
vealed as the hollow pretext it really was: the largest 
expansion ever of UN peace-keeping operations (17 
military interventions involving a total of 70,000 sol- 
diers), as well as the addition of 20 states to foe list of 
members, took place with no increase in the budget; 
the number of specialised offices in the General Sec- 
retariat was slashed from 20 to 12, 1 1 of foe secretary- 
general’s 48 assistants were dispensed with, and 1,000 
positions in the organisation were cancelled, thus re- 


ducing foe number of employees by 20 per cent Close 
scrutiny reveals that Boutros-Ghali’s record in re- 
forming the UN bureaucracy is unparalleled. Not to 
mention that the call for reform was made by a country 
which categorically and continually refuses to pay the 
S1.4 billion it owes die UN. 

But the US soon came up with another reason for 
wanting Boutros-Ghali out: the UN's failure to deal 
with the crises in Somalia and Bosnia. Again, a close 
look at foe facts shows that this argument does not bold 
water either. It was the US that lost its nerve and with- 
drew unilaterally from Somalia, leaving foe remaining 
UN forces in serious jeopardy. In Bosnia, the US and 
other major powers were unable to get their act togeth- 
er and dragged their heels in implementing the sec- 
retary-general's repeated calls to deploy troops in an at- 
tempt to enforce the Dayton agreement. The 
controversy over Somalia and Bosnia, in fact, soon 
brought to tight foe secretary-general's success in man- 
aging over 42 world conflicts through preventive di- 
plomacy, mediation, relief work, and peace-keeping op- 
erations. Boutros-Ghali worked to resolve conflicts 
regardless of strategic importance, or foe participants* 
race or religion. For him, no war in Africa or central 
Asia should be forgotten or ignored: any suffering was 
a threat to world security. 

Strike two: having failed to tarnish Boutros-Ghali’s 
record in conflict management and resolution, foe US 
looked to the future. Washington argued that foe UN 
really needed a new secretary-general who could carry 
it forward into foe twenty-first century. Again, foe 
US's argument was fallacious. No other secretary- 
general in UN history has matched Boutros-Ghali’s ef- 
forts to develop a global agenda for the future. He was 
oot only responsible for seeing the UN into foe un- 


familiar landscape of the post-Cold War era, enhancing 
foe UN's role on foe international scene, and promoting 
foe settlement of regional conflicts, but also for bring- 
ing foe importance of economic and social development 
into the limelight of global attention. At a time when 
“clash of civilisations" theories bold sway on the US 
academic and policy scene, Boutros-Ghali had foe cou- 
rage of his conviction that civilisations must meet, and 
that the future of the planet depends on foe harm ony of 
tbeir relations. He sought a concrete implementation of 
this belief through a series of UN -sponsored confer- 
ences aimed at involving various civilisations and cul- 
tures in the shaping of foe world's ecological, dem- 
ographic and social future. 

All these frets came to light in the debates surrounding 
the secretary-general ’s re-election; Boutros-Ghali was 
endorsed by the entire world community, and foe US 
stood alone. The Arab League, the Organisation of Af- 
rican Unity, and foe non-aligned countries took foe lead 
in giving him a resounding vote of confidence. They 
were followed by foe industrialised countries, China, the 
Latin American nations and the rest of the world com- 
munity. Only the US's veto remained implacable, op- 
posing the UN's consensus and hampering the organ- 
isation’s democratic process. The world community had 
made its consensus clear long before the stand-off crys- 
tallised, handing in its verdict on Boutros-Ghali, but also 
on the US. The secretary-general was the man for the 
job; as for foe US, it has been judged as foe sole re- 
maining superpower, and found wanting: not only has it 
foiled in hs duty to further democracy at foe UN, h has 
actually hampered the democratic process. 

The writer is the director of the Al-Ahram Centre for 
Political and Strategic Studies. 


Redefining regional cooperation 

MENA III moved economic negotiations into a new phase, writes Raouf Saadi, bringing links between the region and global economic groupings into the foreground 


The third Middle East and North Africa Con- 
ference (MENA HQ was hosted by foe Egyp- 
tian government, co-organised by foe World 
Economic Forum in Cairo, and co-sponsored 
tty foe United States and foe Russian Federa- 
tion. The 81 countries p a rtic ip ating were rep- 
resented by 5,000 governments, private sec- 
tor firms mid media participants. It may still 
be too early to frilly assess the outcome of 
this conference, but it is not premature to 
give some pndiminaiy ideas of achievements 
from foe Egyptian perspective. 

The Cairo conference is the third of a se- 
ries of conferences for the MENA region, foe 
first of winch was held in Casablanca (Mo- 
rocco) in 1994, and the second was held in 
Amman (Jcadan) in 1995. The Cairo confer- 
ence, however, c onve ned in a considerably 
different political and economic setting that 
contributed to giving h a totally new outlook. 

Whereas foe GaqaKiwnca and Amman con- 
ferences were held in the aftermath of break- 
throughs in political negotiations between Is- 
rael, on one hand, and the PLO and Jordan , 
oai the other, followed by promising signs re- 
garding die negotiations info Syria, toe Cai- 
ro conference was held at a time when the 
peace process was under sevoe strain, since 
the very princip les which had guided foe pro- 
cess mime Madrid were being put in ques- 
tion. 

While the three conferences were held in 
quite similar global economic conditions — 
which may be summed 141 as the global- 
isation of all levels of economic activity and 
the increased importance of international pri- 
vate investments in promoting economic 
growth all over die world — the Cairo con- 
ference came at a time when the MENA_ re- 
gion's awareness of foe nature ami implica- 


tions of these conditions had reached a new 
level. The success of many MENA countries 
in reforming their economies in an attempt to 
deal with the new conditions, and to benefit 
from the opportunities they offer, has be- 
come more obvious to the international com- 
munity. 

Most importantly for foe topic at hand, foe 
Cairo conference came at a turning point on 
the path of economic transformation and re- 
form in Egypt. After long years spent re- 
building the mfiastructure and stabilising foe 
macro-economic framework, Egypt has en- 
tered a new phase in its economic reform and 
structural adjustment programme, which fo- 
cuses on reforming foe regulatory frame- 
work, privatisation, deepening structural ad- 
justment, and liberalising international trade. 
The first signs of success of this new phase 
are becoming apparent and point to the be- 
ginning of a real take-off in foe economy, re- 
flected in evolving economic indicators, in- 
cluding the increase of foe rate of growth to 
4.6 per cent this year. It is anticipated that 
this rate will increase to 7-8 per cent by 
2000. The support given by the IMF to the 
third phase of the economic reform pro- 
gramme, the fret feat Egypt was exempted 
from paying the third tranche of its external 
debt, and foe expansion and activity in the 
emerging Egyptian stock market dining re- 
cent months are all testimony of the success 
of this new phase of the reform process. 

Egypt’s awareness of these conditions and 
their significance shaped this year’s confer- 
ence. The conference was convened on time, 
but was organised with a view to achieving 
basic objectives that are consistent with 
Egypt's foreign policy — specifically, sup- 
porting the peace process in the region, re- 


defining foe concept of regional cooperation, 
enhancing Egypt's position in the region, 
and promoting growth and investment, par- 
ticularly in Egypt. The preliminary assess- 
ment of the conference points to success on 
all these points. 

The Cano Declaration, the joint message is- 
sued at foe end of foe conference, was ac- 
cepted by all foe members of its steering com- 
mittee. This declaration, as well as the overall 
thrust of foe speeches of the conference, con- 
veyed a strong message of support for peace 
in the region. The participants of the confer- 
ence expressed their unwavering commitment 
to foe achievement of a just, lasting, and com- 
prehensive peace in the Middle East, on the 
basis of foe terms of reference of the Madrid 
Peace Conference, established by foe UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions 242 and 338. The 
Declaration also underlined the paramount 
importance of implementing existing agree- 
ments between the parties, particularly on foe 
Israeli-Palestiman track, and renewed the par- 
ties' co mmitmen t to peace and further 
progress in outstanding issues on all the nego- 

S tracks of the peace process. Egypt, 
rre, made it possible for the conference 
and the declaration to focus foe world com- 
munity’s message on support for com- 
prehensive peace in foe region on foe basis of 
internationally accepted principles and ex- 
isting agreements. This clear, targeted mes- 
sage wiU hopefully contribute to bringing foe 
peace process onto foe right track. 

Equally important, foe Declaration em- 
phasised foe link between progress in re- 
gional cooperation and progress in foe peace 
process, reflecting the Egyptian point of 
view that only a full, comprehensive peace 
in foe region can allow all parties to reap foe 


benefits of regional cooperation. Indeed, the 
unanimous message was that one cannot be 
separated from foe other that no party can 
enjoy the economic benefits of peace and 
cooperation unless steps are taken toward a 
just and comprehensive peace. This message 
was made eminently clear by representatives 
of the business community, who are no doubt 
foe best placed to convey this message to the 
public, including Israeli public opinion. 

The Cairo Declaration made it clear that 
the development of the Palestinian economy 
was important for the whole region, and ex- 
pressed concern regarding foe negative im- 
pact on potential development of foe closures 
and restrictions to which the Palestinians are 
subjected. It also highlighted foe need to re- 
move these restrictions, to improve foe ec- 
onomic performance of foe Palestinian econ- 
omy, but also to improve the political 
atmosphere surrounding the peace process as 
a whole. 

Egypt was able to redefine the concept of 
regional cooperation underlying foe MENA 
conferences. Regional cooperation at this 
conference was redefined to cover all forms 
of regional cooperation, including or ex- 
cluding Israel. According to this concept, 
Arab cooperation, to which an independent 
session was devoted for foe first time, was 
presented as a demonstration of regional 
cooperation. But all forms of cooperation be- 
tween foe countries of foe region were given 
due attention. The agreement to export nat- 
ural gas to Turkey is'anofoer facet of this re- 
definition. Regional cooperation was also 
placed in a wider context, by highlighting foe 
link between the region and international glo- 
bal economic groupings, particularly foe Eu- 
ropean Union through foe Euro- 


Medherranean framework, to which a separ- 
ate session was dedicated. In short, foe con- 
ference has become a forum for dialogue and 
cooperation among equal parties. 

Perhaps foe most important achievement of 
the conference, from foe Egyptian point of 
view, lies in foe outstanding success of all 
foe Egyptian participants, starting with Pres- 
ident Mubarak in the inaugural session and 
including foe prime minister, the ministers, 
government officials, and businessmen, in 
presenting Egypt’s new economic vision, ec- 
onomic reform policies, economic achieve- 
ments, vast projects and available investment 
opportunities. This vision was endorsed and 
echoed by officials from several countries 
and international organisations. The confer- 
ence witnessed the beginning of a new phase 
in Egypt's economic transformation: it is ca- 
pable of attracting the private investments 
that will accelerate its economic growth, 
create jobs for its work force, and allow its 
population to build a better future. Indeed, 
that was foe essence of the declaration marfr 
by President Mubarak' “This year, Egypt has 
joined foe global economy, it will abide by 
its roles and it will share in its prosperity.'' 

The economic agreements and deals in- 
itiated, negotiated or signed during foe con- 
ference may be only foe tip of the iceberg. 
For these goals to be effectively pursued a lot 
of hard work on all levels is necessary. The 
measures already decided by the Egyptian 
Cabinet are an indication of the amount of 
work necessary, but also a sign of foe gov- 
ernment’s commitment and will to meet foe 
challenge. 

The writer is deputy assistant foreign min- 
ister for regional economic cooperation. 
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One-Agora justice 

Sir - The lamented piastre has ceased to exist 
Shopkeepers in Egypt have long been ac- 
cSmed to giving foeir customers ^gemfoe 
form of candy, matches, or minis- ^ seems that 
m Israel, where the Agora (oue-btmdredfo of a 
shekel) has also disappeared, the c^nge willbe 
given in the form of a licence to kill a few Pal- 
S£ans, An Israeli military court has made 

t k^TK°court, if it can be called that, fined four Is- 


raeli soldiers one Agora for killing an 18-year-old 
Palestinian in foe West Bank. In order not to be 
accused of taking human life, albeit the life of a 
Goy, too lightly, it also sentenced the soldiers to 
one hour of imprisonment (suspended). 

Some human rights advocates, both Israeli and 

Palestinian, expressed their indignation and pro- 
tested foe ridiculous sentence. In a rare display 
of the tran s parency needed to sustain true de- 
mocracy, the army refused to comment on or to 
provide a copy of foe court’s judgement and sen- 
tence. The military prosecutor-general vowed to 


appeal the sentence for its extreme leniency. 

As in many cases before this one, when Israeli 
soldiers got off lightly for .foe cold-blooded mur- 
der of unarmed Palestinians, there are no 
grounds for hoping that this is going to be any 

different. The dust will settle. The indignant 
cries will die down and nothing will change. It 
will simply be added to foe long list of Israeli 
fairs accomplis with which “foe Arabs will have 
to learn 10 five." 

To the thunderous applause of a joint session 
of the US Congress, Mr Netanyahu declared that 


Israel was going to teach irs Arab neighbours foe 
values of democracy and human rights. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights states 
that the right to life is foe supreme right from 
which all others flow. With such a practical 
demonstration of Israel’s respect for human 
rights and democratic values. Arab countries can 
justifiably say: “No thank you. This is a lesson 
we can do without-” 

Peace is usually established when parties to a 
conflict suddenly realise that the “other’' does 
exist: that everybody's pain is equally painful 


and everybody’s life is equally precious. It takes 
a great deal of courage to accept foe equal hu- 
manity of the “other”. One wonders what kind 
of peace can be achieved between those who be- 
lieve that foe life of the other is worth one Ago- 
ra, one third of a cent, to be paid by four mur- 
derers (who were found guilty — otherwise foe 
so-called court would not have fined them), and 
those who are willing to die just to disprove this 
misguided racist notion? 

Bnssam Ahmed 
New York 
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Nehad Selaiha finds little menace but a lot of zing 
Davies, who cunentiy treads the the National’s production of Pinter’s The Caretaker 

boards of the National's main hall 
from six to eight every evening is 
no exception, however roach be 
struts and frets. If you take a ram- 
ble through Ataba Square at night 
you will tumble upon bis like, link- 
ing in the shadows of the arcade 
facing fee theatre or huddled in the 

narrow pitted passage way that 
separat e s it from the ghostly re- 
mains of what were once the Ez- 
bekiya Gardens. I can imagine di- 
rector Mohamed Abdel-Hadi 

running into ODC of them Upon his 

return to Cairo after many years in 
Europe and rushing into the old 

prestigious theatre to announce to 
its manager, Hoda Wasfi, that he 
has finally hit upon just the right 
play for his come-back production: 
rater's The Caretaker. 

Of course, tramps have always 
fascinated artists, and may be they 
are, in the final analysis, kindred, 
spirits. Sophocles's Oedipus end- 
ed up a tramp, and so did Shake- 
speare’s Lear, and both Chaplin 
and Beckett have immortalised the 
figure, the one making him a proto- 
type of modem man and the other 
a metaphor for the human condi- 
tion. Pinter’s tramp is likewise a 
poetical metaphor mid a brilliantly 
comic creation; but he is also an in- 
tensely real figure, with very real 
fimHx , fears and obsessions. He 
may be the archetypal lost father, 

Adam coping with his sons after 
the fell or Gloucester coping with 
his in King Lear ^ or even a Buddha 
fallen on hard times (as Pinter goes 
to great lengths to suggest); but 
above and beyond aD this he is a 
very convincing life-like character. 

He is weak, old, helpless and pa- 
thetic, but also spiteful, cringing, 
boastful, mendacious and xeno- 
phobic. Out an the streets, in the 
open air, the natural habitat of all 
tramps, he would be just another 
harml ess tramp, obsessed with foe 
weather and the need for good 
shoes to cany him along. But Pint- 
er, who is equally obsessed with 
roams (as appeals from a conversa- 
tion with Richard Findhter, pub- 
tidied in The Twentieth Century in Feb- 
ruary 1961), and whose first play was 
significantly called The Room, decides 
to drag him indoors, in to the private 
territory of two brothers: Mick, an ag- 
gressive, high-spirited petty business- 
man who owns a big, derelict house 
and a van and seems to have resent e d 
his father, and Aston, who was once 
dreamy and loquacious, bnt has become 
inarticulate and slow-witted after for- 
cibly undergoing electric-shock treat- 
ment with foe approval of his mother 
whom he feds has betrayed him. Once 
Inside, the tramp becomes a potential 
tninirW and usurper, and a potential 
guest and victim; and foe drama is spun 
out of the tensions and oscillations be- 
tween these possibilities and the con- 
stantly shifting balance of power be- 
tween, foe characters. 

For Pinter, it is enough to (Hit two or 
three characters in a room with a few 
sticks of furniture and start them talk- 
ing and, voila, yon have a play; he has 
no need of plot and no use for intrigue. 

The action is bom out of the tension be- 
tween the spoken and unspoken, in 


in 



those gaps of silence and the areas of 
hesitancy and indeterminacy. It is this, 
together with the seemingly rambling 
dialogue with its inconsequential shifts, 
abrupt stops and transitions and many 
disconcerting digressions which make 
Pinter’s plays, despite their naturalistic 
moorings, so elusive and so diffic ult to 
raider effectively on the stage in a dif- 
ferent language. 

Pinter transposed to a different lin- 
guistic medium and culture will in- 
evitably be a different Pinter, and par- 
adoxically, it is only by acknowledging 
this feet and acquiescing in it that a 
translator or director can hope to cap- 
ture, in a large measure, the authentic 
mood of the plays, their humour, poetry 
and emotional complexity. It is useless 
to try to ape in classical Arabic the sub- 
tle rhythms of ordinary English con- 
versation which Pinter capitalises on 
and often parodies, or to tjy to re- 
produce in the acting style tire natural 
reserve of tire British; to fed authentic, 
both foe language and the acting should 
heed the natural temperament of foe oar 
five speakers of the language. An ear- 


lier successful production of Pinter's 
Old Times at Al-Hanager this year has 
proved the wisdom of using an educat- 
ed version of tire Egyptian vernacular 
in the translation; and in the case of tire 
current production of The Caretaker, 
translator Abdel-Halim El-Bashlawi 
steered a middl e course between clas- 
sical and colloquial Arabic and his pol- 
icy paid high dividends. The actors are 
at ease with the words and characters 
and were able to exploit tire rich tonal 
resources of ordinary everyday lan- 
guage. Sami Abdel-Hatim’s Davies 
was Pinter’s tramp all right, but 
touched up with many vivid local col- 
ours; he spoke of going to Sidcup and 
of foe rain that would not let up and 
was convincing; but you could equally 
imagine him knocking around foe maze 
of alleys that surround Ataba Square. 
To his fidgety, excitable, restless Da- 
vies, Kama) Suliman contrasted a gen- 
tle, sensitive Aston, shy and lonely; his 
movement, alternately stiff, joky and 
fumbling, was strangely moving, be- 
traying a depth of sorrow under the 
cool, subdued surface. Zein Nassar as 


the aggressive Mick opted for a 
loud, violent, openly theatrical style 
of acting which, at its most fren- 
zied, suggested a somewhat 'de- 
ranged character with hallucina- 
tions of grandeur. In a British 
production this style would seem 
overdone and would pahaps shat- 
ter the fabric of the play; I am not 
even sure that tins interpretation of 
the part tallies with what Pinter 
bad in Egyptian pro- 

ductions, however, are made of 
tougher fabrics, and foe current 
production sustained tire violent 
gymnastics of Nassar without 
breaking. Hopefully, in time, be 
wfli tone down his lurid per- 
formance to make it more har- 
monious with the performances of 
the two other members of the trio. 

On tire whole, tire production 
stuck faithfully to foe text and de- 
signer Mohamed Hashim allowed 
himself, as far as possible, to be 
guided by Pinter’s stage-directions 
regarding the set and costumes. 
The set was duly cluttered with old 
junk, as Pinter instructed, but the 
statue of Buddha was enlarged and 
placed on a high shelf at tire top, 
with a constant spotlight on it, ob- 
viously for the benefit of foe un- 
perceptrve members of the audi- 
ence, and tire walls of foe room 
were made to look as if they were 
made of thin planks of wood, with 
obvious cracks in between through 
which foe light seeps from outside. 
This made foe room look curiously 
like Aston's intended shed, which 
be dreams of budding, and had foe 
effect of permeating the whole 
scene with a sense of pathetic fra- 
gility. In comparison tire big, 
white statue of Buddha, hitched up 
hi g h , looked solidly god-like and 
immovable, suggesting perma- 
nence and serenity. This suggests 
a different interpretation of foe 
meaning of the statue, particularly 
since tire director omits the highly 
significant moment near the close 
of the play when Mick hurls the 
at foe tramp »nt! breaks it as 
a sign of tire final rejection of tire 
father-figure. In tire production, 
the rejection remains verbal in foe 
case of foe two brothers. 

In tire interest of brevity, Abdel-Hadi 
divided the play into two parts instead 
of three acts, ending foe first part after 
Aston's proposal to Davies that he stay 
on and become caretaker. Consequent- 
ly, the second part opens with the sec- 
ond brother, Mick, making the same 
proposition to tire same person which 
serves to highlight the tymmetrical 
structure of the play, with its parallels 
and contrasts, and to underline tire need 
of both sons for a caretaker. It is also to 
Abdel-Hadi’s credit that he kept Pint- 
er’s quiet, inconclusive ending even 
though it caused some frustration and 
bewildered dissatisfaction among foe 
audience. In tire absence of a curtain 
(the National does not use one) many 
took foe final blackout for a scene shift 
and did not believe tile play had ended. 
Only tire ap pe aran ce of foe actors to 
take their bows convinced them. I left 
tire theatre thoroughly satisfied but I 
could not understand why I suddenly re- 
membered tire old nursery rhyme ‘It’s 
raining, it’s pouring, the old man's 
snoring’ nor why I kept looking around 
for tramps. 


Music 


George Biset, ; The Pearl Fish- 
ers; Cairo Opera Orchestra ; 
conductor AkdnMargpni; Cai- 
ro Opera House Man Hall, 21 
November 

Last year’s production of tins 
youthful work of Bizet was so 
well groomed that it ended up 
as oratorio and not opera. This 
year’s revised version is more 
vitammised end theatrical. The 
renovated first act opened with 
a bedraggled and careless over- 
ture. It then continued into 
loose ends and frayed edges. 
We seemed set for foe worst as 
each of tire principal actors 
strove to assert themselves to 
make plausible characters out 
of the stilted prototypes that 
pass for people in this libretto. 

Then came Act 2. AH was 
changed — suffused in ro- 
mantically lit Singhalese land- 
scapes by Alaa El-Din Mustafa 
with sets and costumes by 
Jean-Pierre Bariier. The two di- 
rectors, Michel Arehimbaud 
and Pascale Bslin-Rossi, have 
re-arranged the moves and at- 
titudes of foe singers so that 
even tire chorus was human , 
ised. And there was tife-gjvmg 
speed to tire dramatic con- 
frontations as the libretto pro- 
ceeded with tire story. We were 
watching fisher folk, not cos- 
tome dummies. 

The plot, wild lawless pearl- 
divers, golden token necklaces 
lost and found, pearls, jealousy 
and the usual w anderin g virgin 
priestess who in opera is usual- 
ly tire object on which hangs 
foe stray. Bizet drapes his erot- 
ic, highl y centred made around 
these stereotypes. As Act 2 be- 
gan, things were set far a quite 
exceptionally enjoyable show. 

Leila, tire lapsed priestess, 
was soprano Mona Rafia, fully 
recovered from last year’s 
nerves, looking beautifully tall, 
siq gmg strongly and mostly 
with confidence. She has de- 
vetoped tire role into a real per- 
son: assertive in foe t fcarriati c 
climaxes, nostalgic in the noc- 
turnal lyrics of past joys and 
f^f grot iea. In concerto numbers 
piv» easily shone above the en- 
semble with her bright forward 
tones. She is a pleasure to 
watch. Few singers in- 


Pearls and 
flying fish- 


David Blake 

trips here, there 
and everywhere 


stinctively know bow to stand 
still but Rafia does, as well as 
how to move with authority and 
speed when needed. An active 
future waits far her at the opera. 

The three other principles, all 
Egyptian, were stylish and com- 
mitted. Tenor George Wannis 
should have been a more sonor- 
ous hero for Nadir needs soft- 
surfaced tone, more than Wan- 
nis seemed able to project. But 
the style of tire long French line 
sorted him and he was ex- 
emplmy in spimting it oul Reda 
El-Wakil sang his role with gal- 
lic shining line. He was in com- 
mand vocally and the pro- 
duction let him get on with 
befog for once an active, 

sprightly high-priest. 

Raiouf Zeidan gave Znrga, no- 
ble friend, rejected lover, hero- 
victim of this string of broken 
pearls — a touching, fatherly 
tenderness, without once trying 
to solicit our sympathy. As he 
gently shoved the two lovers on 
the way to their freedom 
through the smoking ruins of 
the temple, his voice took on the 
aut he nt ic tone of the baritone 
beloved of all opera composers. 
As a singer ins greatest gift is 
perfect diction. Woe to the aw- 
ful mish-mash of many operatic 
libretti because when sung by 
Zeidan he will allow you with- 
out effort to hear every syllable 
of it, diamond-etched. His loved 
ones gone across this huriy blue 
lagoon, the vocal nuance as he 
prep a res for his own death to 
the effect that there was nothing 
left to bother with; this was the 
touching, brief moment of the 
opera. 

These four players did show 
that locally recruited singers 
can do the necessary tilin g s in 
opera — a bonus to an already 
lively everting. 

The Upper Valley Duo, a con- 
cert of American classical mu- 
sic ; Timothy Schwartz (violin). 


Daniel Wdser (piano); Cairo 
Opera House, Small Hall, 18 
November 

This duo is undertaking a two- 
month tour of tire Middle East, 
its purpose is to show American 
classical music to audiences 
who may have tired of a non- 
stop diet of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. As foe twentieth 
century slogs on into the twenty 
first, it is a change to hear what 
the American scene has pro- 
duced in its classical period 
though what we had was of in- 
terest more as playing than as 
played. 

The programme began with 
Gershwin’s Summertime from 
Porgy and Bess. Hardly un- 
known material, although wel- 
come. The two perfo rmers 
played with extreme dexterity. 
Timothy Schwartz, has per- 
formed with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra since tire 
tender age of nine, as well as 
undertaking international con- 
cert tours. Daniel Weiser, piano, 
started at tire Peabody Con- 
servatorium of the John Hop- 
kins University with Samuel 
Sanders and Robert Mac- 
Donald, both famous stylists. 

What the duo demonstrated 
was complete assurance, 
warmth of tone, and a relaxed 
ease in coping with any sort of 
difficulty — almost laid back. 
This came from tire music they 
performed, we assume, since 
we have so idea how they 
would be in a well -worn piece 
of Beethoven or Brahms. But 
their particular manner served 
this concert and Summertime 
went through a maze of vari- 
ations all thrown off with a 

dashing manner . 

The first half of the pro- 
gramme gave Shaman 's Call — 
a native American melody — 
and ended wife Bernstein's 
West Side Story, given as cho- 
sen pieces from the opera. 
Something a bit more off the 


show-biz track would have been 
welcome. This came later with 
foe Ernest Block Lagoon which 
displayed Schwartz* milk- 
chocolate tone. They played Aa- 
ron Copland's Hoe-Dawn then 
Amy Beach's Romance. She is 
legendary: 1867-1944. This 

long Brahmsian composition 
shows what a strong, beefy 
composer she was. And it is a 
great bole in tire evening’s mu- 
sic that we were not given her 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 
Opus 34 — a stormy, tragic, el- 
evated masterpiece. 

We ended with a Vieuxtemps, 
alarmingly virtuoso piece. Vari- 
ations on Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dy. The duo gave an old fash- 
ioned firework display for this 
and, to keep the evening cheer- 
ful, ended with Stephen Foster's 
Jeamtie with the Light Brown 
Hair. And this was where the 
covered wagon left for the 
Cheat Wide West A loving con- 
cert from foe heart of the land 
Dvorak put into his own New 
World Symphony. 

Sabil, a musical concert; com- 
poser Georges Kazarian; the 
American University in Cairo. 
Ewart Halt, 20 November 

Six men sitting very straight, 
dressed some in jeans and jog- 
gers, some in rich gaUabiyas, 
each with his instrument and 
looking like a row of Bellini 
saints, far away from nowhere 
like the music they play. At) 
concerts begin with wann-ups 
and key-checks. This group 
started in the approved manner 
then, without pause carried on 
info™ something was wrong. It 
was the music itself growing 
out of almost nothing into 
something. It lingered and 
swayed around, consisting of 
foe usual instruments: oud Ka- 
wwHIan . arghouL, rababa, violin 
and of course tabla — and 
that’s about the end of de- 
scription. What is or was left 


was fascination. It is joyous 
not to be able to describe mu- 
sic. If it's classic abstract it’s 
a bore to use words. Words 
about music are only not bor- 
ing when they are sung. 
Words are useless. 

Tire players — relaxed but 
austere, ancient and modern, 
very reliable types. India ap- 
pears in the spaces around 
them — and since we are afi at 
home in India, because it is 
probably there that everything 
began, this was no surprise. 
The sitar floated past Every- 
thing seemed to be repeated 
into infinity though nothing 
actually is. 

It drifts by unconcerned by 
any conventional standards or 
dimensions. There are big 
things and tiny thin g s, holes 
with stops in them and cur- 
tains embroidered with deaths 
and transfigurations, gardens 
in the air — and you can go 
on and on to suit yourself. 
Are you leaving or staying? 
Plenty are going. It is im- 
material. Hie intrepid stay. 
The devotees dig down into 
foe uncomfortable seats and 
enjoy luxurious sensations. 
It's like air travel before the 
troubles began, with these 
musical angels playing Ve- 
netian senators and street 
wanderers in rags. A danger- 
ous mix to sleep with because 
it is absolute goodnight mu- 
sic. You enter another world 
of concentration. Deem down 
it could be death. You be- 
come as self-centred as a peb- 
ble at the bottom of a dear 
bright sea. Things whine and 
rattle. Castanets crackle but 
no one dances. Yet everything 
— all of it — is dance. Make 
your own visuals, go to sleep. 

Georges Kazarian is friends 
with Berio, Shankar, Scelsi 
and Ligeti — = and that’s very 
stylish company to keep. So 
do not get your acquaintances 
mixed. This is Wednesday 
night, or was. You’ll need a 
travel rag because we're 
shooting into high elevation. 
There’s a disco swinging by 
on the left of this air-route 
from Turkey. It hypnotises 
with its monotony. 



Buddha in a junkyard 


EXHIBITIONS 


nt wimt i BaadtaHVlxtaDah 
Spiro Am GoBery, 6 Rd TIC, Golf 
Am. MaaJL Tel 351 4362. Drily esc 
Sun. lOmrUOpm & $pm-9pm. Until 
29 Nm. 

Under the title "‘Between Reality and 
Fantasy”, Hungarian artist displays 
pannings with an Egyptian flavour. 

The 7th Student Art ExUbRSou 
Ewart Qatar. Main Campos. AUG 

El-Sheikh Rthae Si Td 3S7 5436. 
Drily esc Frt, 9tm-9pm. Until 28 Nov. 

Children's Drawings 
Cairo Opera CtaOay. Opera Bouse 
Grounds. Gears. Td 342 0539. Drily 
10am- 10pm. 30 Nov. 

Abdet-Wohab Mon) (Paintings) 

Am EJ-Maghraby Gallery. IS Man- 
sour Mohamed St, Zamalek. Td 340 
3349. Daily exc San. I0.30am-3pm 4k 
5pm-830pm Until 30 Nov. 

Tram pc L’Oeil 

fftifa™ Cultural Institute. 3 El-Shdkh 
El-Mam# St Zamalek. Td 340 879 1. 
Daily exc Frt & Sun, I0am-I30pm A 
ApmSprt- Until i Dec. 

Featuring the works of PokS Lopez, 
Roto SnirfeEce and the sculptures of 
Abdou Rand Rizqallah. 

Aba Bakr EtXnnwi (Drawings) 
Sttinmff fi rfff/y. 36/A Ahmed OraN 
St Mohandeain. Td 346 324Z Daily 
exc Frt, I030am-2pm A 5pm-9pm 
Until 7 Dec. 

AdJy RizqaBab iWatercoloms) 
Demob Gallery. 4 America El-Lattnia 
St. Garden City. Tel 334 7951. Daily 
10am-10pm. Until 7 Dec 

Saved Amin Fayed (Paintings) 
Skeraaa' Gallery. 12 Rd ISO. £/- 
Horreya Sq. MaaJL Td 350 0081. 
Daily exc Fri. 

Dec 


I0am-7pm. 30 Nov-7 


Fount HosnJ 

Extra Gallery. 3 Et-Nessim St Zam- 
alek. Td 340 6293. Daily exc Sun. 
1030am- 2pm & Spm-Sprn. Until 12 
Dec 

paintings by tbc minister of col ttzre. 

Assam Sbaraf (Paintings) 

Espace Gallery. I EJ-Sherifan St. 
Dennuma Td 393 1699. Daily exc 
Frt. I Oam -2pm & 6pm-9pm. Until 12 
Dec 


Louis Tawfik (Drawings) 

Goethe Institute. S Abdd- 
Sabtm ArtfSZ Downtown. 

Td 573 9877 Drily exc 
Sat & Sun. lOarr.- 7pm; Fri 
Sam- 1 2pm. 2-18 Dec 

Wageeh Wahba 
Mashntbiya Gallery. S 
ChampaOian Sc affTahrtr 
Sq. Td 578 4494. Daily 
llam-8pm Until 19 Dec. 

P a i n t in gs under tbc Bde 
"Rituals". 

The P u i tiait Pbotog- 
rajjhy of Van Leo 
Sony Gallery, Main Cam- 

S AUC. El-Sheikh Ri- 
Sl Td 357 5422. Dri- 
ly exc Frt A Sat, Pam- Louis TawfTk 
12pm A 6pm-9pm. Until 
19 Dec 

On display are woria by the Armenian 
photographer including pomrits of 
Dorcya Sharia, Dahda, Taha Una™, 

Shad] Abdd-Salom, Mohamed AbdeJ- 
Wahab and Yoosscf H-Scba~i_ 

Barry Iverson (Photographs) 

Criro-BeriSn Gallery. 17 Toussef F2- 
GuindiSt. Bab H-Louk Td 393 1764. 

Daily exc Sun. 12pm-8pm. 3-22 Dec 

Animals in Egyptian Alt 
Rare Books and Special Collections 
library, corner of El-Sheikh Rtban 
and Montour Sts. Downtown. Td 357 
5436 Drily exc Fri 8J0am-7pm; 

Thar 830am-5pm A Sat J2pm-5pm 
Until30Dec 

Art Fair 

Dorda Gallery, 20 Abdd-Azt: Gawish 
St. across Mohamed Mahmoud St. 

Doctors' Tower, no 405. Td 355 
8367. Daily ate Frt. 12pm-9pm Until 
9 Jan. 

Tbc Museum of Mr aad Mrs Mu- 
hamed Mahmoud KbaUl 

/ Kafour El-AkhMd St. DokkL Td 
336 2376 Daily exc Mon. I0am-6pm. 

Egypt's largest collection of mne- 
tgjEiitli century European air, amassed 
by the late Mabnumd KbaUL 


Listings 


Grind St. Ota. . . . 

A museum devoted to tbe pamlmgs of 
Mohamed Nagiri (1888-1956), tbc 
Alexandrian aristocrat who is con- 
sidered one of ttejriooeere of the mod- 
em Egyptian art movement- 

Mahmoud Mukbar Museum 

Tahrlr St Get art. Daily exc Sun and 
Man. 9am- 130pm. 

A permanent collection of work* by 
the sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar (d. 
1934). whose granite monument jo 
Saad Zaghloul stands near Qaar HI -Nil 
Bridge, and whose Egypt Awakening 
broone, somewhat belatedly, an icon 
of post revotarioomy Egypt 

FILMS 


SbortFUms 

Et-Haneger. Opera House Grounds. 
Gesim. Td 340 6861. Daily 8/m. Un- 
til I Dec. 

Tiri Ya Taiyara (Fly My Kite) (fir. 
Haig KhafiL Raqsat EJ-Hawa (Air 
Dance) d” 1 than Shafcp and E3- 
Aafour EUCaskan (The Lazy Bird) 
dir. Reda Gebran. 

Fall Gay 

Japanese Calami Centre. 106 Qasr 
Et-Aini St. Garden City. Tel 355 3962. 
28 Nov, 6pm. 

Italian FOms 

Italian Cultural Centre 3 El-sheikh 
Et-MarsafiSt, Zamalek. Td 340 8791. 
D Conformists. Directed by Bernardo 
Bertolucci. 50 Nov, 6pm. 

Commercial cinemas change their pro- 
grammes every Monday. The in- 
formation provided is valid through to 
Sunday after which It is wise to check 
with the cinemas- Arabic films are sel- 
dom subtitled. For information, con- 
tact the venue. 

EUcstd (Tbc Gendeman) 

Ctismos L 12 Emadeddtn St, Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Daily iOam. lpm, 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Rivati I, 26 July St, 
Downtown. Td 575 5053. Daily lpm. 
3. 30pm. 6.30pm A 930pm. Roxy. 
Rmy Sq. Heliopolis. Td 258 0344. 
j Daily IOam. 3/m. 6pm A 9pm. Lido. 
23 Emadeddin St, Downtown. Td 934 
284. Daily IOam. lpm, 3pm, Open A 
9pm. 

Diana Pa l a ce. 17 EI-Alfi St, Em- 
adeddin. Downtown. Td 924 727. Dai- 
ly 10am. lpm. 3pm 6pm 4k 9pm. £2- 
Bnram, FJ-Haram St, Gita. Tel 385 
8358 Daily IOam. lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 
9pm. Sphinx. Sphinx Sq, Mo- 


Td 574 7436 Dri fo lOAl h m, 


iJQw*. 6.30pm, & 9.30&R TMrSat 

Hiifiiigft show. 


b»b«8/ 

fy 10am. fputr ® *"■ 

MUSIC 


34 12926 28 Nov. 8pm. 

Performing Akbensttfl S Hymn 

wiftenor Paolo Vignoh, M weB as 
Mozart's Overture to Tbamw Kmg of 
^ - ■ CuMTihimv no 29 nt A* 


a 

Nov. 


Mozan s r_ 

Egypt and Symphony no 29 
insjor- 

Les Mariounerte* Lap^Torin o 
Gomkouriya Theatre. Gomhmotya 
Td341 2926 28 Nov, 9pm; 29 A 

2 /m; 30 Nov. 1 Jam. . 

The Lop»-Torino Manramettes presea 
Verdi's Aida. 

Ort^^B^Mrin Campus. AIK. 
Rlkm St Td 357 5436 ' 

Dec, 8pm. 

Soprano Valene de Casaa a, i 
< nmp mi ed by Timothy Le Van. 

Song Recital 

Smdl BaB, Opera Bouse. Gestra. Td 
341 2926 1 Dec. 8pm 
Nevinc Aflonba, Reda El-Wakil and 
Pmscale Roae pcrfwm. 

Lea Corsair** 

Man BaB. Open House, as rime. 

ftnrm 

Performed by the Cairo Opera BaBet 
Company. 

THEATRE 



Egyptian Mnfiema 
Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 4319. 
Daily exc Frt 8am-5pm; Fri 9am- 
11 J Sam A lpm- 3pm. 

The world's largest collection of Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic treasnres, in- 
cluding massive granite anti 

Ac g m a l fcat household objects used by 
foe Asndtsl Egyptians, along with, of 
comae, die c o nirovcn i al mummies 
room. 

Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Td 362 8766. 
Daily exc Fri, 9am-4pm; Frt 9am- 
II can A Ipm-3pen 

Founded m 1910, the mnseom booses 
a distinguished collection of Coptic art 
and artefacts, including texriha. manu- 
scripts, icons and architectural items. 

tnhmfr rtmrnni 

Port Slid St Ahmed Maher St Bab 
ELKhalq. Td 390 9930/390 1520. 
Daily exc Frt 9atn-4pm; Fri 9am- 
I !30am A 2pm-4pm. 

A vast coDccriou of Islamic arts and 
Ciafis including mashrabfya, hrstne- 
warc eet amka , textiles, woodwork, 
coins and manuscripts drawn from 
Egypt's Fatimid, Ayyifoid aad Manm- 
lufce periods and other countries m tbe 
Islamic world. 

Museum of Modem Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gtrira. Td 
340 6861. Daily exc Mon. 1 0am- 1 pm 
A 5pm- 9pm, 

A pcjmimran display of pointings and 
ac ulp t m c charting the modern an 
movement in Egypt from its earliest 
pioneers to latest practitioners. A state 
of the art uwwrran boosing the con- 
temporary ait of foe slate. 

Mahomed Nagui Museum 

Chdt e au Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud Al- 


handessin. Td 346 4017. Daily 8pm. 
Ttbal Near City. Td 262 9407. Daily 
10.30am. 330pm, 630pm 4k 930pm 
Mahmoud Abdd-Aziz, Poussi and EL 
bamSbahm play it for burghs. 

Nazwa (The Fling) 

Cosmos B. 12 Emadeddin St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Drily IOam, lpm, 
3pm, 6pm it 9/m. 

Egyptian version of Fatal Ai n a c ti o n 
. with Ahmed Zaks, Yousaa and Sbe- 
rinc Reda. 

Rmautica 

TOa B. Nasr City. Td 262 9407. Dai- 
ly 1030am, 330pm, 630pm A 
9.30pm. 

EbqsotMashbotiba (Illicit Ltawma) 
Mined, 38 Talaat Harb St Downiovm. 
Td 574 5656 Daily noon, 330pm. 
530pm A 830pm. 

With Add Adbem. Samir Sabri and 

Jnla Fnhnn . 

Independence Day 
Radio. 24 Talaat Harb St Downtown. 
Td 575 6561 Drily 10am. lpm, 3pm. 
6pm, A midnight. Normandy, 31 
El-Ahram St Td 250 0254. Drily 
1230, 3.30pm. 630pm A 9.30pm; 
Thar A Sat midnight lhow. 

Aliens versus America. Guess who 


TV Rock 

EUfenrya t, Ei-Barreya Matt, Roxy. 
HdiopoBs. Drily lpm, 3pm. 6pm, 6 
9pm; Thun-Sat midright mow. Hants 
BBton L Condche El-Nil St Td 574 
7436 Daily 10.30am, 1.30pm, 3.30pm. 
630/mt 9.30/m A midnight Metro. 
35 Trioat Harb St Downtown. Td 393 
3897. Daily IOam, lpm, 3pm, 6pm 4k 
Am. 

Scan Connery, Alcatraz and noo-stop 
action. 

Eraser 

Karim 1. 15 Emadeddin St Downtown. 
Td 924 830. Drily 10am. lpm. 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm. 

Year WedtBags and A Funeral 

Tahrir. 112 TaMrSt DokkL Td 333 
5726. Drily 3pm. 6pm A 9pm; Thar A 
Sal midnight show. 

DfaboBqiK 

Cairo Sheraton, El-Galaa St Gba. 
Td 360 6081. Drily 1030am, 130pm. 
3.30pm. 6.30pm, 930pm A midnight 
ELSdam, 65 Abdd-ffamid Badawi St 
Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. Dativ 
3.30pm. 630pm & 93Cpm. 

Isabelle Armani and Sharon Stone unite 
in anti-male devilish schemes. 

Ramble fat the Bronx 

RiveS B, 26th July St Downtown. Td 
575 5053. Daily lpm. 3.30pm. 630pm, 
8pm A 10pm. 
lucky Shan's latest. 

Critical Decision 

Karim O. IS Emadeddin St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Drih IOam. lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


Story Tefflng 

Wdrieta-Qunni EUAshar. 29 Now 
5 Dec, 8pm. 

Sberine ELAnsati tells three stories 
from the One Thousand and One 
Nights. 

Ream's Dream - 
Et-TaE'a Theatre. Ataba. I Dec. 9, 
Translated by Sabh FadL scripts 

Spanish writer Antonio 
Bitcro. directed by Brarfk 
EJ-Dawiry. 

Et-Mohamgoou (Tbc 
Buffoons) 

EhHanmr. Opera House 
Grounds. Geriro. Td 340 
6861. Drily 8pm. Until 12 
Dec. 

Directed by Ham Afadd- 

Mfl' lHuMll 

B-Hnres (ThcGtamd) 
AbddrRddm Et-Zenpad 
HaB, Exbdsya Theatre. Id 
591 7783. Drih 6pm. 
Dir ected by Moimned Ab- 
del-Hadi. 

Hekmat Hanem_Ahaaz? 
George Abbot BaB. Ex- 
bektya Theatre, as above Drily 9pm. 

DastMr Ya *»«*« (With Year Per 
nnsskm. Masters) 

EMku Theatre, Nadi ELMasma St, 
Ramus. Tel 5782444. Daily 9pm. 

BaDo (Fanfare) 

Madrid Naur Theare. YmasefAbbta 
St Morind Host. Td 4020804. Drily 
10pm. 

Starring Surah EtSaudam, di re cted by 
Sentir Q-Asfbbri. 

Et-Ganxir (The Cbaia) 

Et-Sabm Theatre, Qasr EJAinL Td 
3552484. Drily exc Mon. 9pm. 

Ka*b ‘Al (High Hods) 

Mario Theatre. 4 Talaat Barb St 
Downtown. Td 578 4910. Drily fen. 
Wed AThur 10pm 

ElJUm (The Leader) 

Bt-Berum Theatre. Pyramids Road. 
Grit. Td 386 395Z Drily 8pm. Wed A 
Thus, 10pm. 

Goman D-Bumf (The Madness Of 
Girls) 

Ma homed Fund Theatre, E ma deddi n 
St Td 770 603. Daily 8pm. 

El-Farea FI A nas r (The Dark Knjgbt) 
Puppet Theatre, Ataba Sri Td 591 
0954. ThurSun 630pm; Fri A Sat 
llem. 

LECTURES 


Lebku and tbe Survival of tbe Uni- 
versity 

The N et h e r lan ds in s titute for Ar- 
chaeology and Arabic Stories. 1 Dr 
Mahmoud Ainu St Zamalek. Td 340 
0076. 28 Nov. 530pm. 

Lecture by Professor Lammett Leor- 
toower, Leiden Un i v ers i ty . 

Aspects of the Senpeam of Saamn 
British CouncO, 192 ELNU St Agmxa. 
Td 301 0319. 3 Dec, 7pm. 

Lecture by Aidan Dodson, extra mural 
tmw for tbe Umvetshy arLondoo. 

Indian Fables in Istaaric Art 
Room 203, Mare Books and Specid 
CoBectitm library, comer of EL 
SheM Rtium and Mmsoar stx. Td 357 
5436. 1 Dec 6pm. 

Lecture by Bernard OTCane. 


Ewart BaB, Mari Campus. AUC, as 
above. 4 Dec 2pm. 

LerXnre by Mano RinvoJnai. 

AD information co rrect attune of go- 
rog lo press. However, it remains wnc 
to check with vermes Brat , since pro- 
grammes, dales and times are 
to change at very short notice. 

Please tdepbone or send infarrealkn b 
L istings. ALAhram Weekly, O-l— St, 
Cairo. Td 5786064. Fax 5786089/833 

Compiled by 

Injy El-Krishof 


Around the galleries 



Mohamed Ali Abdon 


THE ROUND Gallery attar )wi 
to the Plastic Artists’ Syn- 
dicate shows recent works by 
Mohamed AH Abdon, an art- 
ist who has, for some rime 
now, been exploring the pos- 
sibilities of computer generated 
images. 

The current show mark* a 
new departure for an artist 
whose earlier work wifo com- 
puters had been explicitly cal- 
ligraphic, building complex 
compositions around foe 
fortes of letters. In foe cuxrent 
exhibition, though, there ap- 
pears to have been a change of 
tackp with script becoming dec- 
oration and the letter a tnotifi a 

pattern in a carpet. 

ty Nagvni EMabri 
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From An Allegory and Sevan Gates 


ill 

sheet 


SaiM*" 


Hie Festival of Arabic Poetry was held in Cairo last 
week to celebrate UNESCO’s choice of the city as 
cultural capital of the Arab aroiid.. Among those 
who gave readings at the event Was Iraqi poet 
Saadi Youssef . Below we publish the second 
instalment . of the translation, of An Allegory 


and Seven Gates — a poem that draws on the 
writer's own experiences of detention in Iraq and 
subsequent exile. An Allegory and Seven Gates 
comes from Saadi YoussePs collection 
luhawalaat (Attempts), first published in 1990 by 
Dar El-Adaab in Beirut 


Now, as the slow night moans 

by the wafl • 

I Open my right p alm 
and read tbetiiies: - 
I see two lines joined at one aid 

and then d iv e r ging 

and r ■ J -— J -* 

Do 

Or^IproceedasitnrooBeds?- 

I saw it first at noon m the pottery . 

and. saw die maricin the clay 
I said: lam wounded.. 

But them I saw fee deep Hnn in my palm 

fttrowedmmy.indfflt-.... :...- 
Do you point to where it points? V 
Or to I proceed, as it proceeds. - . 
to the left? • 

The night moaning by flu* watt 

and die stones are hazy 

while the guns rotate within the tower.,. 


At the pottery . 

a young man would converse with me at length , . 
when in the evening we withdrew to sleep. 

One day he said to me — xemembexahee is sweet 
Why do we make pottery? 

LsakfcToeat.. . 

He said: Do we eat pottery? - - . 

I said: With a dirham of our earnings we boy ‘ . : 
breads 

He said: Tbat is the price of a pot. i f ; 

Isay.YcBL.. 

He asks: What, bey, is your daily qnota? 

I said: I beft eve it is twenty finished pots, 
atld he mb: la u gh i ng - How rrtnfil h w»H doeslbn 
Hafeoun need? 

You know? 

From here • 

from onr effort 

from our stolen bread • ’ ' ! / . 

the cycle of theft begins. 

And the companies^. 

become a state . ... . 

erecting walls and towers ; ■ r 

and soldiers by night gua rding Hot Hafsoun’s pots 
and a jail in die city. " ■ r . 

VI . : ; Vv'V' 

One dawn in the month of Jamadah (pahapsJa- 
madahlhefirst) '" r 

the cold piercing my cheeks 
I had not as yet ablated 
my right hand dwede 

aDdwi^Ilodltodmtoinyplnith^ 

Beware of Btsyht^boe, in me pcttczy~. ' T ■ 

Where could I go? . , 

Andtbeyoimgmin? 1 
Everyone is here ezo^thmu. 
CouUltbediBtfteywngmanleftbynigltf? - 
I stared into the ashen rises; . . 

(the dawn fight revealing KMe) 
there were tre« heavy inb what they have wit- 
nessed. 

And from Red Manakerib 
the heavy fog revealed only some scatteredpalms 
whose leaves appeared white 
(was die dawn! 

It was black 
It was black 
Itwas^. 

They came for me 

with their cloaks hiding daggers™ 

"Come, come! 

-Where? 

.•Come and know. 

They bouodme 
and marched me slowly 

as if in Red Marrakech dawn itself was steeping: 
Closed markets 

and squares scattering tibe dost of markets 
they marched me swiftly • 
and die cloaks, Eke czows, flattered indie dawn 
hreeae... - 

-Where? . . 

And suddenly they stopped 
theircbiefkiMdcedanadoor 
I knew the door. 

*** 

Jail, and my young man was chained 

tied to die trunk of the palm bm in the middle, 

and be was moanro&-. 

Ididwttboowhisf^bencaflithebimses 

They said to me: You know him? 1 

For a moment I was silent, 

and I wept... 

Again they marched me swiftly 
and in die cdl of sighs threw me 
Me and the night-. 

I do not know how long Lspent in broken sleep— 

When I woke up my eyes were painful. . 

heavy . • 

and 1 lay down, my Kmbs swollen 
bine 

and on my bps two coals: 

I want water.- 

But the voice fades, strangled 
as the two coals sob: ■ 

1 want water-. 

Suddenly, a hand 

a drop brushes my Kps (in my cell there is someone 
other than me) ^ 


me 


vn 


rfw^gh the earth itself tfid not tnni 
Those towns I walk to 
never walk to .me. 


we would depart for a world beyond die walls 
He would toll me: ; ~ „ '• 

Red Marrakech is being fc citt. mi g h tywim a c apita l, 
so are we the stones? ' " 

We T wnH but only so onr bones became theplaster 

on 

die walls . ' ' 

we btritthooMfo the merchants wives and ser- 
vant boys to Jive in 
what kind of city is this? 

Let us depart beyond thewaDs- 


I could not find my. trees in the stone 

I (fid hot find my stone in die trees 

and the days of the countries that battled with me 


fdie nights: 
enclosed by walls 
are hard 

^Ircfl i^iiin yfr • 

' Did I tell d^ymrigmen my balfoctnaTiong: 

dmf (fafanefe wn fltngin n 

and that wine is water? ■ • 

Did I tell the young men . 

- that women 

should give bath only to seqientiff 
DidlsayiMyarinistired 
of what I wrote on the walls— 

What meaning has the stru gg le . 
iflam dead? - 

And what are barmere 
when myfbrtress zs.ovemm? 

Calm my son 
.becalm'' 

when you find the path longer dun 
. you thought a path could be - 
calm my son . 

ritfie fi^ bend when a companion 
: overtakes 

■ calm my son - 
ami be die palm tree of die house 
whoever tastes its dates will be consoled : 
and bum, my son, 
the sermon tflhe star is: 

: Whoever is absent rs absenfed— ... 

. So bum my son! 

As if l am crawfing on broken glass— 

Why is it that when 1 reach a spring the spring be- 
fbrexunseby? ' 

What is thuworM we bom to attempt^- 
We thought iheearih wouldienwmber lhe cd- 
j&ration of youth 
soilinigbtbe free ... • . ■ ^ 

widi dasem. rising up from die trees to the stars , 

' I &ongfatdiat the find step 

t wiuiiiiK ftiwl— 

Can truth harden without becoming cruel? 

Anddiis hqjpy secret kemal 

■ does itp cmh 

■leaving us to dtinlr with ffltndoh? 

Close your eyes Mohamed 
I said: We are fofimn'themyrde trees mbtoom 

our .shiits are worn by high noon 
omdookslfaiD 

Winds wither oar phots.' .. j ... 

fMtrhrr-wfh 

do we rernam fin fronrtfae myrde trees in 
bloom 
until we die? 

HcsakkMy fiiend 
. do not ask about time as it passes 
donbtask 

bin dig now a resting place in the earth 
perhaps to slumber sweetly 
pcriiaps slumber 

wiD take yoa to die myrde trees in bloom 
myfriend! 

' *•* 

- In ja3 die young man would draw die forelocks 
<»f the homes 

breathless, he drew dte manes: 
here are our bottaEons 

that , will roam dw earth whh nmsc and banners 
razing every prison 

nrJ^ h rp g the briHiant anfltem as diey fly 
until it readies HUmabad . 

;on elixirs 

r And what do we do7 
He says: We leave diem to graze 
take other horses 
and fly, ransto and banners 
to reach a new HUmabad 

does anything but the pulse of die secret lead to the 
secret? : 

I tried to touch die sap 
in die shimmering leaves of grass 
I hied to read in dHS soil of the wall 
die fragility that makes it riseL.. 

Fom where do 1 enter Marrakech now 
from the assurance of die face 
or the breathlessness within? 

From the touch of die rock 
ot die whisper of the secret? 

Alone, I am the only wanderer 
'and Trnnu iK die chrifang that comes with the qnes- 
tkm 

and mine is the joy 

so let my estrangement continue as long as itwifl 

-IwiHrehmi a potter . .. 

and the young man looks to me^ disturbed: 

•But how? 

Has tire wadd shrunk - 
vd& die stom crafts you learned been fbagotten? 

. You know that the people of Red Marr a ke ch 
no longer value potteay . . 

-How? 

*The rich have their golden plates 
-And the poor? 

•AtinbovidJ. 

-How Grange are our days 
stiH^ T dull return a potter- 
return to governing day 
and fire ' 

and the bird whose names 1 hold in uiy hand, 
howmrichlwastedl 
Howmhch I wasted! 

Bss£ I return— 
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: to toe soltfiers' night 


the shot 


Dude on . die walls, 
die lone towerhost 
and die roads invid 
the hue of plaster on die wall the only Hg ht 
-form die assess of this labyrimh- 
kakmetq^earsmcontrafit.Ii^it — 

This is Red Mafcakedi 
whether Ileave'it fesr twenty ye«a 
car stay 

it remains wondrous: B*d Manakech 

itspoorure notpocer - 

its traders do not trade 

and it remains a city indie wind 

a route fiar caravans and armies 

and a ^pace for magic, hobs and gyoonyms 

abotelfortbesnait 

- nntt the fa gniy * of vague mpmn riftg 

Udniam'itssqn 
I will contmiK drawii^ it em ] 
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Novwman came toTestioniy pahn like adamp ; mlluigfcdw<^l 


Belgrade, 1988 


Translated by Nton a Ante and Nigel Ryan 
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PUUm'TiUA 

I am not a connoisseur of 
paintings but like the major- 
ity of members of what I will 
call the lay public I know 
what I find appealing. Nor 
am 1 an expert in music, but 
Main there are pieces, both 
classical and modem, which 
1 like to listen to and bum 
from time to time. But in 
both music and art my tastes 
tend towards the con- 
servative, which is probably 
why 1 find myself oct of 
sympathy with so many ex- 
amples of avant garde prac- 
tice. 

It seems to me that art, or 
at least the practice of ait, 
hag succumbed to a trend that 
seems to impinge on every 
aspect of modem life. Today 
we are seeing the culmina- 
tion of a process that has con- 
tinued throughout the mod- 
em period, a period that has 
come to be characterised by 
ever increasing specialisation 
and die emergence of that 
great figure of modem times, 
the expert. 

The avant-garde, of course, 
has always adopted shock 
tactics. But this is a process 
that has a very limited shelf 
life. People can only be 
shocked to a fixed degree, 
and boundaries of taste, 
which once succumbed to 
such attrition, have now be- 
come so spongy as to be able 
loabsoib anything. 

Things, of course, were not 
always like this. Once the 
great academies of art set the 
standards which their mem- 
bets were expected to mam- 
tain. And while this might 
have been a hide-bound sys- 
tem, it did at least have the 
advantage of delineating the 
outlines within which the art- 
ist could work. 

Without wanting to sound 
reactionary, 1 would none- 
theless like to make a plea 
for less rather than mote spe- 
cialisation, for fewer experts 
and a better informed public. 
Artists, after all, are in the 
miwnunirgtinn business. 
Their work exists for a pub- 
lic, and it seems perfectly 
reasonable, then, to assert 
that they should address that 
public in a languag e thw* is 
easily understood. 

Set* thoughts came to 
mind recently when I was at- 
tending an exhibition at Al- 
Hanager by the printer Farid 
FadeL The artist, in these 
times of ever more refined 
specialisations, appears to be 
something of a throwback to 
those renaissance times when 
accomplishment was meas- 
ured in terms of breadth rath- 
er than narrowness. For not 
only is Fadel an ac- 
complished painter, he is also 
a musician — a singer and 
pianist — and an ophthalmic 
surgeon. 

Fadel's painting seems to 
me to be a vehicle of ex- 
pressing, simply and directly, 
his uncomplicated re- 

lationship to Egypt Fadel 
seems very much in love 
with the physical environ- 
ment of the country of his 
birth, hence his emphasis on 
the landscapes of that coun- 
try, his paintings of the Nile 
valley and its inhabitants. He 
is also a talented portraitist 
— a genre whose roots are 
essentially humanist, and one 
which has, significantly, be- 
come less than fashionable in 
recent times. 

There can be no doubting 
the appeal of the kind of di- 
rect artistic experience that 
works by artists such as Fad- 
el continue to hold I visited 
the exhibition twice, and on 
both occasions it was crowd- 
ed. Fadel is obviously ad- 
dressing a fur wider midipnra 
than his more avant-garde 
contemporaries, and he is 
speaking to dial audience in a 
language that drey can readi- 
ly understand. His art aspires 
not to difficulty but to open- 
ness, and he has retained a 
baric conception of the role 
of the artist as that of a com- 
municator. 

Modem ait, the art of the 
20th century, has become so 
specialised an activity that it 
leaves great swathes of the 
general public feeling fittle 
else other than bewilderment. 
Terms like minmuiltfari^ aw. 
ceptualism, post-modernity, 
leave the spectator in a state 
of utter confusion. And I, for 
one, am not against a more 
direct approach, one that re- 
fuses sophistry and aims at 
communication. The popular- 
ity of Fadel's exhibition 
shows, I chink, that f am not 
alone in such feelings. 

I much look forward to the 
time when art exhibitions 
once again become a com- 
munal activity rather than the 
prerogative of a small group 
of cognoscenti, of people 
whose expertise means feat 
they are able to rhinlf of 
themselves as “people in the 
know'. 

Art, after all, never occurs 
in a vacuum, and is never ad- 
dressed to an empty room. 
To thrive, an audience is 
needed, an audience that 
feels it is being neither pa- 
tronised, alienated or what is 
worse, insulted. Our galler- 
ies, like theatres and cin- 
emas, should be crowded, 
and exhibitions be an expres- 
sion ofoomunity. 

Mursl Saad EI-DEn 
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Children from 27 
govemorates 
converged on 
Tanta to 
participate in the 
National Children's 
Conference for the 
first time. Rania 
Khallaf attended 


The delegates to last week’s conference in Tanta 
were easily spotted — they were die shortest peo- 
ple in the room. For the first time, children were 
given a fell chance to discuss their very own con- 


cerns: children’s ri g hts , radio and television pro- 
grammes, school curricula and protection of fee 


grammes, school curricula and protection of fee 
environment... But fee three-day conference, held 
under Mis Suzanne Mubarak’s auspices, was only 
one event among Egypt’s celebrations of Chil- 
dren’s Day which will continue this week. Amina 
Ei-Guiodi, secretary-general of fee National 
Council for Childhood and Mofeeriiood, said that 
the aim of the conference was to develop chil- 
dren’s effective participation, creativity and nego- 
tiating skills. 

Mrs Mubarak said the conference was a step to- 
wards teaching children decision-making and par- 
ticipation in democratic dialogue. In her closing 
speech, the First Lady also remarked that the con- 
ference had demonstrated children’s faith in their 
country and their future as wdL Conference dis- 
cussions focused mainly on the necessity of ap- 
plying fee terms of fee International Convention 
of Children’s Rights. 

The conference recommended that the National 
Council for Mofeeriiood and Childhood undertake 
the responsibility of applying fee Children's Pact, 
which earmarked fee decade 1989-1999 for the 
protection of Egyptian children, and feat it guar- 
antee the adherence of all governmental organ- 
isations to the pact’s terms. The conference also 
recommended that efforts be wmHe to curtail child 
labour. 

International organisations for children and 
women have praised Mrs Mubarak's pioneering 
efforts, thanks to which Egypt has now embarked 
on plans to apply the Inter national Convention for 
Children’s Rights. 

What about the chil dren? Well, they had very 



Mrs Suzanne Mnbarak received the highest award of the World Book Institution for her valuable contribution to Egyptian children's cultural activities 
Top: Mrs Mubarak at the Children’s Book Fair; left: receiving the award; right: at the chidren’s conference with Maher El-Guindi governor of El- Gharblya 


specific wish-lists: more space far sports activities 
in schools, special classes on protecting the en- 
vironment and promoting w nw iimnngntal aware- 
ness. 

Last week. Mis Mubarak visited Media City, 
where she inaugurated the information centre and 
fee Suzanne Mubarak Library, which houses over 
6,000 books. 

Mis Mubarak also inaugurated the 13fe Chil- 
dren's Book Fair this week. This year, 33 coun- 


tries, rep re se n ted by 320 publishers, have joined 
in, wife Zimbabwe, Poland and Cuba participating 
for fee Gist time. Exhibitions of children’s draw- 
ings, theatre and cinema shows are all part of the 
festivities. Mrs Mubarak distributed prizes in lit- 
erature and art Included on fee agenda of debates 
are new printing technologies for children’s books, 
and the impact of popular art on fee personality of 
children. And speaking of prizes, the First Lady 
herself received the Presidential Award, fee high- 


est honour granted by the World Book Institution. 
It is the first time since 1917 that this award has 
been presented to an international figure, said fee 
chairman of fee institution, who praised Mis Mu- 
barak for her successful promotion of children’s 
cultural activities. These achievements include 
projects for developing children’s s kills, the es- i 
tabtishm ent of children's libraries and the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Minister of Culture Farouk Hosni 
said in his address. 


Cairo’s sound and fury 


ALTHOUGH Cairo ranks high among fee world's 
worst noise-polluted cities, authorities appear to be 
turning a deaf ear to the problem, writes Hanan 
Sabra, who claims feat her ears yearn to hear the 
tussle of leaves for a change. 

The honking of cars, fee roar of motor-cycles and 
fee blare of toorispeakeis, sometimes in fee middle of 
fee night, all make Cairo one of the worst noise- 
polluted cities worldwide. And yet authorities, citing 
a law that gave violators a lengthy grace period, do 
not appear to be in a huny to restore any degree of 
calm. 

Field studies show feat the noise level in down- 
town Attaba Square amounts to a staggering 82 deci- 
bels, although the max iiman penniteedby a 1994 law 
is 55 decibels during the day. Other public places, 
such as downtown's EZ-Tahrir and Heliopolis's Roxy 
squares, also went above fee permissible maximu m, 
registering 58 decibels. 

And yet the same law, which was published in Jan- 
uary 1995, gave offenders a three-year grace period, 
ending in January 1998, to conform. Abdei-Lanf Ha- 
fez of fee Egyptian Environment Affairs Agency 
(EEAA) said feat all fee agency can do is ascertain 
reports and complaints of noise pollution and issue 
warnings to offenders. “But we cannot take firm ac- 


tion because offenders have this grace period to ad- 
just their conditions,’’ he said. “After the end of tins 
grace period, violating institutions will be shut 
down.” 

The Sindbad amusement park, located in El-Nozha 
El-Gedida, near Cairo Airport, is a case in point. The 
residents of neighbouring buildings complained to 
die EEAA that fee night calm is shattered by music 
blaring from Sindbad's loudspeakers as well as noise 
coming from its electronic games. 

Dr Mawahib Abul-Azm, director of the Central 
Cairo Centre (CCC) for Environmental Monitoring, 
reported that as soon as the complaint was received, 
officials from fee CCC and the EEAA visited the 
amusement park, measured the noise level, said to 
average 75 decibels, and established feat h violated 
fee penniauble maximum. All they could do, how- 
ever, was issue the owners with & warning that they 
freed shutting down, after the expiration of the grace 
period, if they did sot correct the situation. 

Ahmed Moussa, a chemical engineer who fives 
near the amusement park, said: “We cannot sleep or 
relax because of fee loudspeakers, the noisy parties 
that are held every night and fee noise coming from 
the electronic games. Our children cannot study, ba- 
bies scream all the time and elderly people suffer.” 


Another neighbour, Shcrif Mahmoud, an ac- 
countant, said: “We seem to be on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown.” 

The complaints were rejected by Amr Hciknl, Sind- 
bad’s executive director. He said the amusement park 
was established in an empty area at the beginning of 
1986. “There were no buildings around at the time. 
But now die place has changed into a residential area. 
This is not our fault but fee result of poor plampng by 
the government. And yet they blame us for the 
noise.” He made it clear, however, the park will abide 
by the law before the expiration of the grace period. 

The EEAA’s Hafez explained that the sources of 
noise are either industrial or environmental. “Noise 
coming from industrial sources, mainly factories or 
workshops located near inhabited areas, can be con- 
trolled by organising the working bouts to suit the 
neighbours or providing the factories wife sound- 
proof walls,” Hafez said. 

“More serious,” he added, “are the environmental 
sources of noise pollution, which are due to tine peo- 
ple’s bad habits.” He cited young people turning up 
the volume of their car or borne stereos, motorists 
bonking their car boms for no vabd reason, people 
using lo u ds p e a kers in celebration or mourning as 
well as noise coming from schools, cafeterias and 


psychological Alness,” he said. “Noise causes a sort 
of stimulation or excitation to certain parts of the 


of stimulation or excitation to certain parts of the 
brain responsible for attention and alertness, making 
a person over-attentive or over-alert This causes anx- 
iety, tension, insomnia, irritability and nervousness 
and leads to aggression which we are evidently suf- 
fering from...” 

The effect of noise does not stop at psychological 
Alness. It also causes physical disorders. Dr Mah- 
moud Amr, a professor of occupational and environ- 
mental medicine, said noise could cause damay to 
the brain and the ear cells, particularly in children and 
the elderly. Noise could also produce symptoms of 
exhaustion, fatigue, weakness and cause problems in 
the digestive system, leading to a peptic ulcer, and in 
fee circulatory system, such as hypertension and car- 
diac disease. 

“We need a noise map to determine the places 
worst affected tty noise pollution and set priorities,” 
said Amr. 

This target might well be achieved while the nation 
awaits fee expiration of the grace period. 
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My house is your house 


On out return fitan Ausuam 

laced with the in rect*«td ‘S < “L“S 

commodadoo aSnbbtewca, <* 

the nightmares of Cairene hte today. We 

or rather, woe compelled to ctoose 1 

whose only saving 

feature a total contempt of 

geometry. The price was almost ngfe, however; 

while fee landowner wasm 

bad made fus fortune peddhKta* 

bum fee apartment bloc “with bis o wn han ds, bn tty. 

brick,” as he proudly informed us, we rented me place at 

once and moved in. „ ■ 

Over the years, we had ample tone w femihanso our- 
selves wife fee flat’s shortcomings. Funnture. ffltbco dfl- 
ly-shaped rooms, looked either too small 
never right and always out of context, as if placed here 
and there temporarily, in the course of an over -amwog ug 
auction sale. Moreover, fee nmaaculetattac naremra to 
hove been squeezed into a recess originally intended to 
be a broom cupboard, almost as an afterthought but wm 
graced nevertfaeteas wife a useless balcony tw ice gaz e. 
If two people wanted to use the kitchen at the same time, 
the less assertive had to stand on roe balcony, doing a 

ivnnnKratnl Iwla n rtng act. and conttoffias his/her atm m 


other commercial activities. 

Dr Adel Sadek, a professor of psychiatry, warned 
of fee damaging effect noise has on the nervous ty&- 
tem. “There is a direct relationship between noise and 


an unnatnral way in order to stir the broth. 

A couple of yesis ago I finally had fee opportunity to 
chi a major overhaul of die place. Aimed with a 
ruler, paper and pencil and several decoration magazines 
I set to work, with a more logical tfistribuUan of the space 
in ttitttH Having been warned by the w 1 LD^and the weh- 
in farmed feat proceeding without writte n pe n xn flrion 
from my landlord would be courting dityrier, I ap- 
proached Hm ■with my handiwork, secure in tbs belief 
that once he hw) seen my carefully drawn floor p l an, he 
would be won over by its elegan t simplicity. Besides, I 
thmight l he mist have the original plans and would he 
able to c o n fi r m dot the walls I bad marked for removal 
lymiH be knocked down without dungw for fee overall . 
safety of fee budding. Following the instructions of the 
m» £fninw i i had located the supporting walls and bad 
clearly indicated them on my design. To say that he was 
incensed wfaai I confronted him with myardnlBcd—lcf- 
foils is an underatateraenL Yanking the drawing out of 
my hand, he rfuiBwl me down the stairs. “You are stark 
raving mad,” he hollered. “If you so much as tench one 
of the« walls fee whole budding will collapse fifas a 
house of cards. What do you thmk the earthquake fed to 
it? Reinforce die foundations? AH we need is 
like you and we can be sure to be buried under a pie of 
nibble.” I was speechless and forgot to ask him how he 
could stand knowing that bis three dtikken each oc- 
cupied an apartment, while he and Ids wife had a fourth, 
in a h irililing Klfrfy te nf»HnpBa at Bpy moment 
My heart, however, was no kmga set on my original 
project — even less so when, a few days later, I was sur- 
prised by two nondescript young wodxra budding flimsy 
columns seemingly meant to support our balconies 
which, according to what the other tenant* were told, 
were about to fell off fee buibfiQg. We were made to pey 
for the columns which, strangely enough, had been con- 
structed from fee top down, secured at ground level wife 
some cement splattering, and which seemed to be poised 
precariously at fee uneven tiles of the narrow passage at 
the back of fee bufldmg. I stopped enjoying my mortiiqg 
coffee an fee balcony and proceeded with minor re- 
arrangements of the furniture, getting rid of the heavier 
pieces just in case their weight represented an additional 
tfaeat to our safety. Soon after, more construction activity 

te rm e d fn hr- faV-mg pfatrg in tfin t wrilffing tmd » TOTghfamr 

told me that the owner was preparing! flat for one afhis 
sans, to be married soon. I fed not think much about S; 
having lost once and for all my taste for lemodd ii ^. 

Last week, I had to discuss sane minor business wife 
my landlacd’s son. Newly married, be insisted that I meet 
his bride. Be invited ™ to bis apartment. I had to pinch 
myself not to cty out loud. The apartment was the exact 
replica of what I had originally planned for mine. With- 
out the cumbersome walls, it locked quite spacious. Fol- 
lowing my diawhig. fee balconies were now large bay 
windows, adding space and light The rooms had lost 
their contrived shapes. “You knocked down mo6t of tile 
walls,” I managed to utter. “We did that in all our apart- 
ments,” the young man announced proudly, adding to my 
confusion. “Aren’t you afraid that tins may be detri- 
mental to the foundations? TIk earthquake, after alL.” 

*Tt was my father's idea," bo mtenupted. Tfc had plans 
drawn up by an engineer; a foreign one." The young 
bride, a charming little tiring, offered to get the pbtis, so I 
could see for myself I feebly indicated feat it was not nee- ' 
essaiy, having stepped in fee kitchen. The balcony was 
now enclosed and transformed into a waking area, com- 
plete wife the marble counter I remembered designate 
lovingly. Soon she placed the plan next Co my ciq> afeof 
fee. “See, it is all in English," die said proudly. I (fid not 
need to look long and hard to recognise me piece of tact 
I had thought that removing a few m one 

apartment would cause no great bam, but knocking them 
down in lour was a bit much, I reflected sflenrty, es- 
pecially for someone who had built six storeys with his 
own hands and with a permit for only four. I shuddered at 
fee thought 

Needless to say, 1 have not beat sleeping too soundly 
lately, particularly after the latest Heliopolis disaster, and 
any cracking noise sends shivers down my gone We 
have withstood two earthquakes so fro, but bow long will 
lock remain an our side? - 


Fayza Hatsan 
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A menu in disguise 


Al-Ahram Weekly 


Ingredients: 

1 kg semolina flour 

300 gins sugar 

1 litre whole milk 

ISO gams shredded coconut (dry) 

3 tbsp. tahina (sesame paste) 

1 packet baking powder 
Skhmed almonds fa decoration 
Syrup 


Nigel Ryan on mysteries worth solving 


By Sarnia Abdennour 


Method: 

Prepare fete syrup by mixing 2 cups 
sugar with 2 cups water and the 
juice of one lemon. Bring to a boO 
until fee mixture thick en^ then re- 
move from heat and allow to cook 
In a mix ing bowl, add tbe sugar to 
the milk and stir to-rfissolve it 
Gradually add tbe semolina flour 
whilst stirring, then add the baking 
powder and stir. Finally add the co- 
conut and stir mixing all in- 
gredients well together. Coat a 
round baking pan (14 inches in di- 
ametre) with fee tahina that poor 
in fee mixture and distribute it 
evenly. Wife a tip of a knife, make 
squares and place an almond on 
each one, then bake in a moderate 
pic heated oven for about half an 

hour until golden. Remove from 
tbe erven and immediately pour tbe 
sweet syrup gradually over the ha- 
reesa, distributing it evenly. Cut 
mto squares by running a knife 
over fee lines marked out before 
baking. 

Leave to rest and serve at room 
temperature. 


There is no question of what you should or- 
der at La Sirena. The decor afi points to one 
thing, from the shoals of pottery angelfish at- 
tached to the wall to die golden scaled sea 
creatures in the stained glass windows. La 
Sireoa’s interior screams it out Order fish. 
There are other things on tbe menu, but it 
would be churlish, particularly in a review, 
to coder anything other than feat which fee 
restaurant so assiduously promotes, which 
brings me to a slight problem. 

La Sireoa’a menu is far from being a mod- 
el of clarity. True, it is a fish restau ra n t, and 
so it does not take much detective work to 
d e du ce feat Tapester Cream Soup’ is in fret 
lobster soup. But things can be more com- 
plicated. ‘Mediterranean sea shells wife 
wine, greet and kerbs’ is perhaps die least 
confesing of fee dishes listed as starters, but 
when yon get to fee main courses things be- 
gin to sound more peculiar and items such as 
‘Seabars fillet according to caly, biak wife 
shiny and lapester’ mate a bewildering ap- 
pearance. 

Please don’t get me wrong. My intention is 
not to gripe about less than perfect spelling 
or grammar — to do so in a news pap er ar- 
ticle would in any case be a little foolhardy 
since sod’s law dictates feat there is bound to 
be a bonder, most probably in fee headline. 
Difficulties only arise when it becomes im- 
possible to understand the menu at all, which 
unfortunately is the case at La Sirena. And 
this is a great pity, because fee quality of the 


Moushlra Abdel-Maleic 


‘M editerran ean seashells with wine, greek 
and kerbs’ are in fret dams, cooked wife an- 
ion and a little garlic in a wine and butter 


sauce. Tiny clams, wonderfully juicy and 
marvellously messy things to eat, are some- 
thing I can heartily recommend. We also or- 
dered ’Seabars fillet according to caly, biak 
wife shhnp and lapester’ and the much more 
lucid ‘Seabars fillet wife shrimp and lemon 
butter sauce'. Which brings me to another 
slight problem. 

Given fee inability to standardise fee 
menu, it is only to be expected that the items 
on that menu should undergo their own 
transformations. Lemons were apparently in 
short supply, and so tbe latter dish arrived 
with fee same lobster and shrimp sauce a$ 
the seabass ‘according to caly’. Enormous 
prawns, beads removed, wrapped in fillets of 
seabass, served wife a reduced lobster sauce 
and a little rice. Extraordinarily good value 
fa what is really excellent food. A little rich, 
it is true, but fete cold season is here and a lit- 
tle self-indulgence cannot do feat much 
harm. Caly’s own seabass was served wife 
similarly enormous prawns but bad been 
baked as a single fillet rather than being 
wrapped around fee shellfish. It too was 
good. 

The lobster soup which one of the party or- 
dered was also fine. And La Sirena is ex- 
cellent value. Three people ate well far 
LE160, which also included drinks. The ser- 
vice was excellent and fee restaurant, though 
small, was comfortable enough to encourage 
lingering. A pleasant meal, good food and 
excellent value. Easily worth the trip to He- 
liopolis and the effort of breaking fee code. 


Across 

1. Farm building (4) 

, S. Pull; haul (5) 

10. Castle defence (4) 

14. Mars (4) 

15. Open sore (5) 

16. Futile; inactive (4) 

17. Osculate (4) 


18. Pithy maxim (5) 

19. Arab port (4) 

20. Superlative suffix (3) 

21. Exp. of surprise (4) 

22. Threw (6) 

24. Dregs (7) 

26. Compact; company (4) 

27. Dung-beetle (2) 

28. Orates (8) 

32. Furnishing of room 

(5) 

35- Bristles (5) 

36. Female rabbit (3) 

37. Elliptical (4) 

38. Board; jmy (5) 

39. Inert gas (4) 

| 40. Tear (3) 

41. Bind for roastin g (5) 

cmnawtoie terxMAjploBI 


42. Signified (5) 

43. Joy (8) 

45. Handle roughly (3) 

46. Gentlewoman (4) 

47. Base-born (7) 

51. Dominion (6) 

54. Disembarked (4) 

55. Cry down (3) 

56. Calamitous (4) 

57. Dress material (5) 

59. Digest of laws (4) 

60. Hot-press (4) 

61. Wedge (5) 

62. Finished (4) 

63. Pekoe, et al. (4) 

64. Welts, jumbled (5) 

65. Tolstoy and namesakes 
(4) 




La Strata, 1J3 Othman Ibn Affan, offMidan 
Triumph, Heliopolis. 


DOWN 

1. Bread maker (5) 

2. Soar, ascend (5) 

3. Respites (5) 

4. Weather directions (3) 

5. Pamper, defight (6) 

6. Flee (5) 

7. Deeds (4) 

8. Animal doc. (3) 

9. Amorous (8) 

10. Exhalation; noxious em- 
anation (6) 

11. Inequalities (4) 

12. On fee sheltered side (4) 

13. Mind; slope (40 
21. Fragrance (4) 

23. Narrow band near end 
of shield (4) 

25. False god (4) 



26. Festivals (5) 

28. Contract (5) 

29. Fantasy, notion (4) 

30. Daydream; secondary 
planet (4) 

31. Mailed (4) 

32. South African village 

(4) 

33. Heinous (4) 

34. ... Cod (4) 

35. Long braked sea fish 

(5) . 

38. Discretion (8) 

39. Small tailed amphibian 
(4) 

41. Russian emperor (4) 


Last week’s solution 


42. Flag pole (4) 

44. Foreigners (66) 

45. Portrays in colour (6) 

47. Inflate; cure by salt and 
smoking (S) 

48. Over (3) 

49. Exhibition of motor cy- 
cle and horse feats (5) 

50. Makers (5) 

51. Correct text (41 

52. Bog (4) 

53. Malay boat (4) 

54. Once more (4) 

58. Poorly (3) 

59. Depression in mountain 
cnam (3) 
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Camping 
with 
camels 

A camel race turned into a local fes- 
tival in El-Arish this year. Nastiwa 
Abdel-Tawab attended the festivities 


“Her beauty is Kke that of a camel.* 1 In Sinai, where Bedouin 
life depends an the camel nothing is as complimentary as a 
likening tr> thin animal 

Far three days last week, 40,000 Bedouins and tourists 
gathered in North S mat's capital city, El-Axish, to honour 
these beasts of burden. Riding camels is a Bedouin national 
sport; the annua] races are the equivalent of football league 
and cup champio n shi ps. 

On the sidelines of the race, festivities, including poetry 
readings, turned this quiet city into a carnival area. 
Competitions for the best Bedouin Nabati poem and tent 
were held as everyone camped on the sand, ate (fate s , and 
drank tea. Basketball matches on camel-back also featured 
tins year. During the race, announcer Solaiman El-Ayat, 
himself formerly a Bedouin camel rider, provided listeners 
with a running commentary spiced with verses of traditional 
poetry. 

“Before this competition was formally introduced, these 
races and poetry reading were mainly staged at social events 
such as marriages,” said Youssef Mubarak, manager of the 
Sinai camel race. 

This race and similar ones around the country are 
increasingly drawing a dedicated audience eager to watch die 
event and the accompanying carnival. Visitors to El-Arish 
were treated to a performance of traditional dances hreirie a 
large Bedouin-style teat set up especially for the occasion. 
Local crafts were on display mside the tent as well. 

Outside, a blazing fire lit up the night as traditional kabsa 
(rice and meat dish eaten with the hands) was served for 
dinner. 

Parti c i p ants from North and South Sinai, Ismail ia and 
El-Sharqiya govemorates as well as Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
United Arab Emirates and Kuwait camped around the track 
up to four days before the race even began. 

The El-Arish race, first held two years ago, is for 
thoroughbreds only. Unlike their proletarian counterparts 
which cany tourists by the pyramids, these camels are the 
offspring of a breed of “warnor*’ camels who braved mines 
and missiles to cany soldiers across the desert during the 
1967 and 1973 wars. Much of Bedouin poetry celebrates the 
noble bloodlines of each tribe's animals. 
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tolen heritage 


Over 100,000 Egyptian 
antiquities remain in 


It might have been the strangest fu- 
neral is die history oFEgypt. In 1875, 
as a small flotilla carrying 20 mum- 
mies from El-Deir El-Bahri in the 
Valley of the Queens made Its way up 
the NQe to Cairo, local residents 
abandoned their daily routine and 
gathered along the river banks to pay 
homage to foe royal cortege. The 
scene was stunning; women wore 
black and cries of “Ramses, Ramses” 
pierced the sky. 

These people, explained Hani Zeiny 
in his book Secret Egypt: Mysteries 
from Misr, instinctively knew that 
someone important had beat dis- 
placed from his tomb. But how did 
they know it was Ramses n and his 
son Mem-Ptah, Egyptian kings who 

foreign hands. Omayma 

kings’ voyage had been decreed by AbdehLatif Surveys official 
die official antiquities body soon after 

the mummies were discovered. The SttBmptS tO r6Q3in 3 Dll OT 
ship, which also carried the bodies of ft|g past 
Tutmosis IH, Seti I and Amen-Hoteb r 
L, headed to Cairo for study and even- 
tual display. Some of these mummies 
were later smuggled abroad. 

Such smuggling, according to die 
French Egyptologist Maspero, was 
not unprecedented. History gives a 
fair account of Western with 

Egyptian antiquity since Napoleon 
Bonaparte's conquest in '1798. The 
second half of Egypt’s 5,000 years of 
history brought a continuous flow of 
occupiers including Greeks, Romans, 

Kinds, Turks, French, and British. By 
means of destruction, plunder or mere 
neglect, they all contributed to the 
loss of much of the treasures amassed 
by the Pre-Ptolemaic dynasties. 

During the 19th century, Europeans 
unearthed what foe sands of time had 
covered. They deciphered the hiero- 
glyphics and eventually traced the 
lost history of 30 dynasties. Mean- 
while monuments and precious ar- 
tifacts were taken to Europe and 
America, sometimes by people who 
— litre Egypt’s rulers at that time — 
could see no wrong in their deed. 

They believed that only by transfer to 
a Western museum could these his- 
torical pieces be saved. When the ■ 
century ended, h was among Eu- 
ropeans that foe case for preserving Egyp- 
tian treasures abroad was most strongly 
argued. _ _ 

This heritage-stripping game continues 
today. At present, over 100,000 Egyptian 
antiquities are housed in the world’s major 
museums. Until recently, officials kept the 
issue quiet due to foe sensitivities sur- 
rounding the retrieval of these objects. 

But, now foe Ministry of Culture has de- 
cided enough time has been lost. Fo r the 
first rime in two decades, the ministry has 
officially requested foot foe objects be re- 
turned , . 

“We are not asking them to give us back 
thousands of items, but at least to consider 
the idea of giving back uniqu e pieces like 
the Rosetta Stone or Nefertiti’s bust. They 
can keep foe rest,” Culture Minister Fa- 

rouk Hosni told the Weekly. Hosm 

has since made several public appeals # 
for progress on foe issue. 

The culture minister took foe in- 
itiative shortly after Britain decided 
to hand Scotland back its 4,000-year- 
old Destiny Stone. “They have set a 
precedent. We are asking for 10 prec- 
is out of hundreds T we are not ask- 
ing much,’' he explained. 


Loudon, Berlin (left) and Rome (right) are home to some of Egypt’s most precious antiquities which museum officials categorically refuse to return 


The objects which Hosni has requested 
include the 3,350-year-old bast of Ne- 
fettiti on display in Berlin's Egyptian Mu- 
seum, the statue of Queen Haishepsut at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City and a 4, 000-year-old statue of foe 
Egyptian scribe Kay housed at the Louv- 
re. The Rosetta Stone and a black basalt 
slab discovered by the French — both on 
display in the British Museum — are also 
on Hosm’s Kst. 

But the heads of department at major 
museums such as the British Museum and 
the Metropolitan flatly reject the idea of 
ret urn ing antiquities to their country of or- 
igin. A British Ministry of Heritage 
spokesman recently stated: “There is no 
correlation whatsoever between the return 
of Egyptian antiquities in foe British Mu- 


seum and the Destiny Stone because the 
latter is part of British heritage and was 
simply transferred from England to Scot- 
land.” 

In an interview with foe Weekly , the 
head of the Egyptian Department at the 
British Museum denied that foe museum 
has received an official request for re- 
trieval from Egyptian authorities. 

“Even if that happened,” be said, “it is 
unthinkable that all foe items would be 
sent back to Egypt. There are about six 
million visitors annually to foe museum. 
They come to see Egyptian monuments 
and it would be very disappointing to 
come and not find them.” 

This view is shared by Volvgang Kalkah 
of foe German Cultural Heritage In- 
stitution. Kalkah dismissed the notion that 


NefertitTs bust would be returned to 
Egypt: “It will remain in Berlin no matter 
what because Neftrtiti belongs to Berlin.” 

Ibrahim El-Nawawi, expert at foe Min- 
istry of Culture’s Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities (SCA), explained that past at- 
tempts to retrieve valuable objects have 
been fruitless: “The officials responsible 
for foe Egyptian departments in these mu- 
seums cannot bear foe thought of an- 
tiquities retrieval. They do not want even 
to discuss it. They claim that this heritage 
belongs to the whole world, not only to 
Egypt, and they expect us to thank them 
for keeping our heritage in their mu- 
seums.” 

Ahmed Kadry, former chairman of foe 
Egyptian Antiquities Organisation, which 
has now become the SCA, spearheaded a 


campaign to regain Egypt's antiquities. 
He made a list of all foe objects displayed 
in foreign museums. Letters were sent to 
30 international museums urging them to 
consider sending “some of foe unique 
hems back to Egypt”. The only response, 
to Kadry 's disappointment, came from 
two museums which politely rejected foe 
Egyptian request saying that foe items be- 
long to foe museum and they are very 
well-preserved and visited by thousands 
interested in foe Ancient Egyptian civil- 
isation. 

Efforts by foe United Nations Educa- 
tion, Scieruce and Culture Organisation 
(UNESCO) to work out some sort of in- 
ternational agreement concerning foe is- 
sue have been ineffectual. In 1970 a 
group of countries, including Egypt, sub- 


• MARSEILLES is home to 2,000 mummified animals 
and birds, inscribed blocks of granite, bronze, or ivory — 
all part of the Egyptian collection in the Lavhel Sharitie 
museum. The collection is the second biggest of Egyptian 
Hems is France and contains items dating from the Old 
Kingdom (2700-2200 BC) to foe Coptic period. 

* WHEN the Brooklyn Museum decided to set np an ex 


hibition of Pharaonic art in January 1994, no less than 
500 Hems were pulled Cram storage — most of which 
were displayed for the first time since their discovery. 

* ROME, Istanbul, Paris, Washington, and London all 
have some of the 51 Egyptian obelisks abroad — only 18 
Of which are recorded. They were taken from Luxor and 
Tajtls. 


• IN 1989, the Egyptian Embassy in Ottawa filed a suit 
against a Canadian citizen who was arrested in Montreal 
with 50 pieces Of Egyptian antiquities. Egypt requested 
that the seized items be handed over in accordance with 
UNESCO conventions for antiquities preservation. The 
items in question remain stored in a Montreal art gal- 
lery. 


milled a working formula to the UN 
body. According to El-Nawawi, 
UNESCO's final recommendations 
did not do justice to any of foe coun- 
tries which were stripped of their in- 
valuable heritage. 

“All that UNESCO did was to ad- 
vise imposing tough security meas- 
ures, documenting antiquities and no- 
tifying Interpol in case any thefts took 
place. It also advised international 
museums to stop buying stolen 
items," El-Nawawi explained. 

In the years that followed, some of 
the countries which had stolen objects 
changed their domestic laws to allow 
them to keep any monuments as part 
of their national heritage if they had 
been in foe host country for more 
than 20 years. 

In 1972 a UNESCO international 
conference produced another attempt 
to make an agreement. It demanded 
foe retrieval of any objects taken after 
foe signing of this agreement. Objects 
plundered before the agreement was 
signed were not included. 

A UNESCO conference last June 
was also disappointing, according to 
members of the Egyptian delegation. 
Two articles in the conference agree- 
ment stipulated that the countries to 
which foe stolen artifacts belong 
should compensate the host country in 
order to retrieve its heritage. But 
many Egyptian archaeologists pro- 
tested that Egypt is not rich enough to 
buy back its own heritage. 

Zahi Hawass, head of Giza An- 
tiquities Directorate, staled that Egypt 
should not count on the UNESCO or 
any of the UN heritage-keeping bod- 
ies. “These items can only be re- 
trieved through diplomatic channels,” 
be said. 

Diplomatic sources told foe Weekly 
that foe Foreign Ministry has been 
heavily engaged in talks with differ- 
ent countries to implement the 1972 
UNESCO agreement. The nego- 
tiations. according to one source, are 
for from reaching concrete results. 

“It is premature to come to conclu- 
sions now, but this might bear fruit in 
the near future,” foe source told the 
■ Weekly . 

Richard Fazzmi, chairman of foe 
Egyptian, classical and ancient Middle 
Eastern art department at foe Brooklyn 
Museum, which houses one of the most 
valuable Egyptian collections in foe 
world said “The issue has to do with eth- 
ics and foe ethical issue is a sensitive one 
in a field that is relatively unregulated” 
Fazzmi, who is an E gyp to maniac, ad- 
mitted that be himself obtained a 400-item 
collection of Egyptian- themed knick- 
knacks ferreted out of antiquities stores 
and garage sales worldwide. 

Philip Saunders, a British expert on lo- 
cating stolen art, explained that foe ab- 
sence of a photographic or written record 
of thousands of pieces in storage in Egypt 
means that customs officers often have no 
way of knowing if an object has been sto- 
len. 

Egyptian antiquities officials have 

put forth two proposals to foe host 
countries. First, to offer foe museums 
a set of alternative artifacts to replace 
those in demand. A second proposal 

is to invite foreign archaeological 
missions to excavate in Egypt. But 
officials have yet to receive a re- 
sponse concerning either of these pro- 
posals. 
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A toilsome waterless road 


1 have often headed east from Maadi to Ain Sokhna 
on the Gulf of Suez where a hot spring emerges 
from the South Gal ala range and flows through a 
narrow channel toward the sea; more frequently 
have I turned south at Maadi to travel along the east- 
ern bank of the Nile as far as Koreiznat, and then 
east to Zaafarona with its famous lighthouse; the 
Qift-Quseir route is well known to me, as is the 
shorter road joining Qena to Safaga. However, for a 
reason I cannot explain, I have never explored the 
southernmost route across the Easton Desen from 
Edfii to Marsa Alam. The aim of this journey was to 
visit a temple I had never seen before, and also sec 
Marsa Alam, which X hear is high on the list for tour- 
ism development 

Despite assurances by the EdfU taxi drivers that the 
road was good, I set off with some trepidation and 
was surprised to find an excellent tarmac surface ex- 
tending the entire 230km journey. 

The early part of the drive was through somewhat 
featureless desert and 1 had time to ponder — as I 
usually do when travelling through the Eastern 
Desert — on the different characteristics of the bar- 


There are many roads across the Eastern Desert Jill Kamil explores the southernmost, from Edfu to Marsa Alam 


ren wastelands on either side of the Nile Valley. The 
immense, un watered plateau of the Western Desert 
is a “sea of sand" that covers more than two thirds of 
the country and descends in a series of slopes to die 
various oases. It always seems to me to be a friendly 
desert Due to a total lack of rainfall, there are no ra- 
vines or wadis (dried out river valleys). Any rainfall 
that does occur is immediately lost through evapora- 
tion and absorption in the stony plains or sub- 
terranean depressions. The oases rely on artesian 
wells for their water supplies, and in places like the 
Kharga Oases, the ground water rises to the surface. 

The much younger (in geological terms) Eastern 
Desert is a rocky plateau, but of lower altitude 
and is somehow less hospitable. High ragged moun- 
tain ranges run parallel to die coast, separated by 
broad valleys or gorges. Here there are no level sur- 
faces with freshly blown light-coloured sand as in 
the Western Desert, but desiccated wadis and ravines 
which, when watered by infrequent rains, give rise to 


sparse vegetation and drain into the Red Sea. For the 
fast hour my companion and 1 drove through un- 
watered tableland. Although I knew that Bir Abad, 
20km east of Edfo, was once known for its rock in- 
scriptions carved by ancient quarry workers, I saw no 
evidence of an ancient settlement. Perhaps they were 
destroyed when the road was buDt 

1 was on the lookout for a rock temple ap- 
proximately 50km east of Edfu. It appeared sudden- 
ly, just off the road to the south, nestled against a dra- 
matic rock outcropping. The Temple of Seti I is a 
four-cohmm portico with a rock-hewn inner cham- 
ber, its roof supported on four square pillars. The 
walls are adorned with traditional scenes of the king 
presenting offerings to the gods. “Not many people 
come here,"* said Mohamed, an antiquities guard. 

Seti chase to build & monument so far from the 
Nile Valley in order to lay official claim to the area, 
rich in gold, and to encourage the ancient mine- 
workers. In an inscription he claimed to have visited 


the area personally and lamented the plight of those 
who had to live in such inhospitable regions. 

The hieroglyphic text reads: “How toilsome is the 
road which has no water! How can men walk on h 
when their throats are parched? Who shall quench 
their thirst? Their land is far away; the desert is 
wide. The man who is thirsty in the ravines com- 
plains. What can I do to help? 1 shall find means of 
sustaining them, and they will thank God in my 
name for years to come." 

Seti was true to his word. The guards took me to a 
deep well dug near the temple, which was obviously 
the focal point of quite a large ancient community, 
judging from the extent of the ruins. I threw a stone 
down foe well, li was very deep. 

The ancient mines, shoaled further east, were “re- 
discovered” in 1819 when Mohamed Ali was in- 
spired to re-open them. Large numbers of miners 
were reportedly sent to Gabal Zabara, about 10km 
southeast of the temple, but the results were dis- 


was abandoned. 

* We continued chiving east through picturesque 
country, which contained mountain ranges and the 
odd valley with acacia trees. A narrow gorge ap- 
peared before the run down to the Red Sea. 

I found Marsa Alam no different from what it was 
30 years ago when I first travelled there along the 
coastal road from Hurghada. It is still a simple fish- 
ing village with little else to commend it — on the 
surface thni is. Divers c laim that the offshore coral 
reefs are absolutely spectacular, but all we did was 
walk down to the beach and wade calf-deep in the 
t rans lucent water. Curious to know whether any 
progress had been made along the shore to the south 
we were tempted, having reached Marsa Alam, to 
continue driving the 145km journey to Berenice. 
The coast guard said the road was "not bad” but, to 
[he best of his knowledge, the cape and bay of Bere- 
nice — once an important trading post — m ig ht be 
mamrnma (off limits). It was not worth the risk. So 
we turned northward instead and drove along the 
spectacular coastal road toward Quseir and a night’s 


Egypt no longer a cheap destination 

Increase in admission fees to historic sites may force tourists to become more selective but the extra income is needed Sherirte Nasr reports 


Authorities doubled the admissions fees to museums 
and historic sites in Egypt last October, in a move which 
created different reactions from tourists. Brent Gee, a 
mechanic from New Zealand, said that he would still go 
to the sites despite the increase, "It is worthwhile. In 
Egypt, one sees what can never be seen anywhere else 
in the world." 

The impact of the decision, however, is more keenly 
felt by tourists on tight budgets. Helen Becket, an Eng- 
lish teacher, expressed her surprise that die prices had 
doubled, not merely been "blown up” a tittle. “I would 
have visited most of the sites, but now 1 will lave to 
choose," she said. 

The directors of die different museums felt dial the in- 
crease would have very tittle affect on the number of 
visitors. “It has not caused any drop," said Mohamed 
Saleh, director of the Egyptian Museum, who claimed 
that the increase from LE10 to LE20, is still “afford- 
able" for die average tourist 

Saleh noted that the increased price to die hall of the 
mummies, from LE30 to LE60, upset visitors whose 
number dropped from 800 to 180 on the first day of the 
increase. “But this did not last long. Things were back 
to normal after a couple of days," said Saleh who ad- 
mitted that it was a “large increase". A plea has, nev- 
ertheless, been submitted to the Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities (SCA) to reduce the ticket to LE40. “I am sure 
that the council will agree,” he said. 

Directors of the Islamic. Coptic and Graeco-Roman 
museums all agreed that die increase had not affected 
the tourist flow. 

Significant complaints, however, have been made due 
to the increased foe to use video cameras at sites, which 


in some places mount to LE100. “Most travellers bring 
along their video cameras to film the places they visit 
Unfortunately, I cannot afford to use mine," said Dei ter 
Whistly from Germany. 

Faiouk Askar, director of the Is lamic Museum, felt 
that accurate evaluation of the increase's impact win 
only be known after several months, when fell reports 
on admissions are received. 

The decision to increase admission fees to monuments 
and museums was scheduled for application in 1993. 
Tourism conditions, however, were not very encour- 
aging at that time and it was decided to delay its imple- 
mentation. Travel agents were informed of the change a 
year in advance in order to adjust their fee schedules. 
“There was no problem in readjusting our prices,” said 
Ihab El-Zawy, owner of a travel agency who noted that 
hotel prices, airfares and Nile cruises all increased by 15 
per cent "I do not object to increases but they must be 
imposed gradually,” he said. 

An important observation El-Zawy made was that as a 
result of the increases, Egypt is no longer one of the 
cheapest destinations. “We do not want tourists to opt 
for Turkey, Greece or Syria. These are competitive des- 
tinations which provide better services at almost the 
same prices," he said 

Deqrite El-Zawy’s trepidation, flhami El-Zayyat, a 
tourism expert and owner of a travel agency, approves 
of the increases. “Because our product is unique," be 
said, “We have no competitors. The admission fees to 
historical sites will not keep tourists from visiting 
them." 

El-Zayyat felt that before the increase die admission 
fees to sites were “ridiculously krW” which "harmed our 


heritage by attracting the wrong class of tourists. We 
need to encourage cultured visitors who are aware of die 
need to safeguard monuments, who will not touch the 
walls or step on inscribed blocks to take photographs.” 
He believes that tourists travelling on limited budgets 
are more likely to cause damage to the monuments. 

The increase in admission prices, he said, is even 
more advantageous if spent on improving services at the 
sites, producing adequate security systems and building 
more provincial museums. 

Ahmed Sharaf assistant director of the museum sec- 
tor at the SCA, confirmed dial the decision to raise tick- 
et prices was an atte mp t to increase tourism-generated 
income. “Since we receive no financial assistance from 
the state, it was only fair to increase the prices," be ex- 
plained. The additional money will help bring Egyptian 
museums into the 21st century and establish more ad- 
vanced workshops to teach modem restoration tech- 
niques. 

One plan is to establish special halls in the museums 
to display objects of particular historical and artistic 
merit “The first will be at die Egyptian Museum. A hall 
will soon be devoted to displaying the statue of fta- 
hotep and his wife Nofret of the Old Kingdom,” Sharaf 
said. Tutenkbamun's mask and a number of his artefacts 
will also be displayed in a separate room with special 
lighting and an alarm system. “Masterpieces of sculp- 
ture, tike the statues of Thutmose HI and Amenhotep ID 
will also be displayed to better advantage,” he said. 

Student tourists with propo 1 identification can still en- 
ter all museums and historic sites at a 50 percent dis- 
count, and Egyptian students will continue to be ad- 
mitted free. 


Giza plateau 


Admission io plateau 

LE20 

Khufo's Pyramid 

LE20 

Funerary boat 

LE20 

Saqqara 


Admission io plateau 

LE20 

New tombs 

LElO 

Memphis (Mit Rahina) 

LEU 

Middle Egypt 


Beni Hassan 

LE12 

Turn El-Gabal 

LE12 

Tel FJ-Amama 

LEI 2 

Upper Egypt 


Abydos 

LEI 2 

Dendera 

LE12 

Luxor Temple 

LE20 

Kamak Temple 

LE20 

Open air museum, Kamak 

LElO 

Valley of the Kings 

LE20 

Valley of fee Queens 

LE12 

Tomb of Nefertari 

LE100 

Tomb of Tutankhamun 

LE40 

Nobles tombs at Asassif 

LEI 2 

Nobles tombs at Guma 

LEI 2 

Medinet Habu Complex 

LE12 

The Ramasseum 

LE12 

DeirEl-Babari 

LEI 2 

Esna 

LE8 

Edfii 

LE20 

KomOmbo 

LElO 

Kalabsha 

LE12 

Phflae 

LE20 

Tombs on Kubbet El-Ha wa 

LE12 

Unfinished obelisk 

LElO 

Ramses n Temple, Abu Strobe! 

LE20 

Temple of Nefertari, Abu Simbel 

LElO 


Temples of Amada and El-Sebou LE30 

Graeco-Roman monuments 
Korn EI-Sbouqa& LE12 

Graeco-Roman amphitheatre LE6 

Pompei's Pillar LE6 

Islamic and Coptic 

Sultan Hassan Mosque LE12 

Salah El-Din Citadel LE20 

Citadel amphitheatre LE20 

Mosque of IbnQalawoun LE 6 

Mosque of Ibn Tulun LE6 

Nilometer LE6 

Fustat LE6 

Mosque of Amr Ibn ELAas LE6 

El-Sehemi house LE6 

Bab El-Futtab and Bab EI-Nasr LE6 


Oaitbav Citadel 

in the morning LE12 

in the evening LE20 

House of Zeinab Khatun LE10 

The Tree of the Virgin, Malaria LE6 

St George Church in Old Cairo LE20 

and the Synagogue of Ben Ezra 

Museums 

Egyptian Museum LE20 

Mummies Hall LE60 

Coptic Museum LEI 6 

Islamic Museum LEI 6 

Luxor Museum LE16 

Aswan Museum (Elephantine) LE10 

Museum of Kom Ushim LE6 

El-Manial Museum LElO 

Jewellery Museum (Alexandria) LE20 

Graeco-Roman Museum LE16 

Port Said National Museum LE12 

Ismaflia Museum LE6 


EgvptHir 

Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


Ain Said Sales Office 

msum 

Alexandria Offices: Sad: 

mm4gm 

Gfcen; 

580461*5865434 

Airport Office: 

4218W-4ZZ78CS-42C2S37-428I98f 

Asms Office; 

mmrm 

Arport Office 

4SB87-48856B 

Assnt Office: 

323151 -322711*324688-329407 

Mfflsoara Office; 

363978*363733 

Hurghada Office 

443591/4 

Airport Office 

442883443597 

Ismaflia Office 

328937-221950-221 951/2-328936 

Luxor Office; 

388588W4 

Airport Office; 

3856ft* 

Lear Office Kamak: 

383361 

Mara Matnnh Office 

934398 

Maoria Office (Seta & Kan): 

233382*233523*233522 

NevVaOey Office 

888/981695 

Port Said Office 

224129-222878-220921 

Port Said Office Kansk: 

238833-239978 

SfaarmBSbdkkOffice 

608314480489 

Aiport Office 

688408 

Taba Office 

80/538811530811 

Direct: 

5783620 

Mi Office 

311758/311788 

Idwk Office: 

349829349838/1 


Middle East tourist magnet 

The Middle East and North Africa, a vast travel area with kaleidoscopic cultures, 
has many attractions for tourists from all over the world. Rehab Saad reports 


A two-day seminar entitled, "Mariceting op- 
portunities in the Middle East and North Af- 
rica organised by die World Travel Organ- 
isation (WTO), took place recently in 
cooperation with the Egyptian Ministry of Tour- 
ism. How to increase tourism in the area was 
one of the main topics discussed. 

WTO’s October 1995 forecasts, said that, by 
the year 2000, the Middle East will receive 1 1 
million tourists, 4 million from within the region 
and 7 milli on from ‘long-haul* markets. 

The forecasts for the year 2010 show that the 
region will accommodate a tourist volume of 18 
million. “This figure may seem modest in view 
of the growing importance of the Middle East in 
international tourism, and its position as a focal 
point in world politics and economy," said Salah 
Abdel- Wahab, chairman of die Egyptian Tour- 
ism Society, "My own forecasts are 28 million 
tourists fanning almost three per cent of the in- 
ternational tourism market.” 

Tourism trends in the last five years (1990- 
1994) show that three countries attract a greater 
proportion of the total Middle East tourist traf- 
fic: Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco. He stressed, 
however, that “there is still a need to develop 
further the natural and archaeological sites and 
diversify the product.” 

Abdel-Wahab described the rich potential of 
the whole region and said that development 
should continue, and encompass widespread ar- 
eas, including the Gulf of Aqaba, the Red Sea, 
Egypt's northwest coast and northern Sinai, as 
well as Mutrah, Taqah and Salalah in Oman, 
Aqaba in Jordan, Jumeira Beach in Dubai and 

Lattakja in Syria. 

Robert Cleverdon, a WTO consultant from the 
University of London, highlighted the im- 
portance of peace and stability in the region. 
"Whenever several months pass without in- 
cident, tourism flourishes," be said. 

Cleverdon mentioned dial tourism in North 
Africa has also been severely hit by the civil un- 
rest in both Algeria and the Sudan, the con- 
tinuing international ostracism of Libya and a 
drop in the numbra - of Europeans visiting Mo- 
rocco’s beach resorts. 

Japan, a new and promising market, was rep- 
resented by tourism experts and officials who 
highlighted the needs of Japanese travellers. Tet- 
suya Sato announced that Egypt registered the 
largest annual average of Japanese tourists 
(58,728) within the region, followed by Mo- 
rocco (14,952). 

Sato emphasised that pleasure is the number 
one reason Japanese are targeting the region, fol- 


lowed closely by business and meetings. “Cul- 
tural and historical attractions come before sce- 
nic attractions," be said. 

The “Opinion Survey of Overseas Travel” 
conducted by the Japan Travel Bureau Founda- 
tion disclosed the top 21 destinations for the 
Japanese. Egypt, chosen by 2.9 per cent of re- 
spondents, ranked 10th. “Egypt is now one of 
the best recognised destinations among the 
countries in tire Middle East," Sato said. 

According to the Japan Travel Bureau Foun- 
dation, however, language barriers, security 
concerns, anxieties about health and high travel 
costs hinder overseas travel. "There are also 
specific concerns regarding the Middle East 
and North Africa. In one way or another, a mes- 
sage must be circulated with the aim of ef- 
fectively alleviating these concerns " Sato said. 

To encourage more Japanese to visit the re- 
gion, there should be a clear statement of the 
wish of the countries of the region to host more 
Japanese, or east Asians, Sato said, suggesting 
that a special invitation be issued to visit Mid- 
dle Eastern countries at a special rate. “Say, 
US$500 for 1,000 young Japanese tourists over 
a period of perhaps five years," be ventured, 
“jointly sponsored by official tourism offices, 
air carriers, hotels and other industry-related 
supporters- The packages should include ac- 
commodations, amenities and touts, even to 
sites not accessible to the general tourist... or 
offer the brat suite in a luxury hotel," he sug- 
gested. 

Aviation, an important component of tourism 
and a key to attracting more tourists to the re- 
gion, was widely discussed. Air transport is a 
primary means of transport — 360 million tour- 
ists were carried on international air services in 
1995," said Fahim Rayyan, chairman of the 
board at EgyptAir. 

“To improve our services and attract more 
passengers, a human resources development 
program should be available for the air trans- 
port industry in the region. The regional airlines 
should encourage newly-trained staff in differ- 
ent industry fields to reach higher levels of pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. To that end, members 
of the Arab Air Carriers Organisation have 
opened a regional training centre this month to 
improve the quality of services.” _ 

There is no doubt that the Middle East and 
North Africa are taking a strong position in the 
international tourist arena, especially wife their 
combraed potential for beach tourism develop- 
ment. The region’s future definitely looks 
bright. 


How to get there 


Buses 

Super Jet. East Delta and West 
Data buses operate throughout 
Egypt- 


Super Jot 


w Jet stations are located in 
Almaza (Heliopolis). Tahrir. Goa. 
Rooms Street and Cairo Airport 
Buses travel to Alexandria. Port 
Said, Hurghada and Sinai TeL 
772-663. 


Caia^laaadda 

Services almost every half hour 
from 5.30<m to tOpm. font Tahrir. 
then Gtea, Altman and the airport. 
Tickets LEI9 until 9pm: LE21 
thereafter; from the airport LE24 
until 5pm; LE30 thereafter. 

A PIP bus with phone access leaves 
Almaza at 7.15am. Tickets from 
Almaza LE28; from the airport 
LE32 each way. 


Cairo-Mma Malronh 
Services at 7am departure and 7pm 
return from Almaza and Tahrir 
Square. Tickets LE36 
Cairo-Sidi Abdel-Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, 7am. 8am. 9am 
and 3.45pm. Tickets LE32 
Cairo-Pon Said 

Services every half hour from 6am 
to Bam; then 9am. 10am. 3pm, and 
4.30pm. front Almaza. then Ramsis 
Street. Tickets LEI 5 each way. 


AlexandaorFonSaid 

Service 6.45am, from Ramleh 
Square in Alexandria. Departs Port 
Said SJOpm. Tickets LE22 each 
way. 

Cairo-Hurghada 

Services Sam and 2pm. from Tahrir, 
then Giza and Almaza. Departs 
Hurghada noon and 5pm. Tickets 
LE40 and 1 5pm. LE45 thereafter, 
both each way. 


Service 8pm, front Ramleh Square, 
Alexandria. Departs Hurghada 
2.30pm. Tickets LE60 each way. 


Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Service 1 1 pm. from Tahrir, then 
Almaza. Departs Shorn i El-Sheikh 
ilpm. Tickets LE50 each way. 


East Delta Bus Company 


Susa travel. u.Nonft/Souih Sinai 


Stud, Suez and Ismailia. Buses to 
tsmailia and Suet depart from 
Qukdi (near Ramsis Square), 
Almaza and Tagnid Square { near 
Heliopolis). Buses to North and 
South Sinai depart from the Sinai 
bus station at Abbassiya Square. 

Tel. 482-4753. 

■CtafofcteMflia 

Services every 45 minutes from 
6.30am to 6pm, from Qulali, then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 75; air-conditioned 
bus LE5.25, one way. 

Cairo-Suez 

Services every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm. from Qulali, then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5. 73; air-conditioned 
bus LE5, one way. 

CmahEl-MiA 

Services every hour from 7.30am to 
4pm from Qulali. then Almaza and 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE2I; air-conditioned bus LEU, 
one way. 

CtdmfSiam-EtiMakh 

Services every 45 min. from 7ant to 
63Qpm from Abbassiya, then 
Almaza. Tickets morning LE27; 
evening LE40. one way. 
GiinkNtamba 

Service 8am. from Abbassiya. then 
Almaza. Tickets deluxe bus LE31. 

West Delta Bus Company 

Stations at Tahrir and Almaza. TeL 
243-1846. 


Services 9am. noon. 3pm. 10.30pm, 
10.45pm and llpm Tickets LE30 
one way. 


Cairo-Safava 

Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets LESS 
one way. 


CaimdQmeir 

Service 1 0pm. Tickets LE38 one 
way. 


Cairo-hoar 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one way. 
CiMnftJJHWfl 

Sendee 5pm. Tickets LESO one way. 

Trains 

Trains run to Alexandria. Port Said, 


Luxor and Aswan, from Ramsis 
Station. TeL 147 or 375-3555. 


“French" deluxe trains with 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor 
6.40 am and Sam. Aswan 8.40am 
and 10am). Tickets to Luxor LE294 
for foreigners and LEI 29 for 
Egyptians, to Aswan LE300for 
foreigners; LE141 for Egyptians. 
"Spanish " deluxe trains without 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm. 8.45pm and 9.45pm. 

Tickets to Luxor first doss LB5I; 
second class LE31. Tickets to 
Aswan; first class LE63; second 
class LE37. 


lorbuu trains 

VIP train: Service 8am. Tickets first 
class LE32 with a meal ; IJFJtl 
without a meal. 

Standard trains: Services Pam, 

I lam. noon. 5pm and 7pm. Tickets 
first class LE22; second class LEI 7. 


“French" trains 
Services hourly from 6am to 

10.30pm. Tickets first doss LE20; 
second dass LEI 2. 


Cmv-Port Said 

Services 6.20am and 8.45am. 
Tickets first class LEA5: 
class LE26. 


There are between two and five 
domestic flights dotty. Check 
EgyptAir: Adfy 390-0999; Open 
390-2444 ; or Hilton 772410 

Cairo- Aswan 

Tickets LESS l for Egyptians. 
LEII43 Jar foreigners, both 
round-trip. 


Caim-I.m^fy 

Tickets LE239 for Egyptians. LE829 
for foreigners, bath round-trip. 

CltiNhHuivhadif 

Tickets LE279 for Egyptians. LE898 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Gaii&Sham gfcffl eftfc 
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Egypt’s junior Graeco-Roman awl free wrestling team' nabbed ■ 
nttrty all the gold medals at foe 7fo Arab Junior Wrestling 
Championship, recently concluded at Cairo' Stadium’s indoor 
halls. The championship, which was held from 14 to 16 No- 
y emb er, witnessed 47 wrestlers and seven teams in competition 
from Lebanon, Morocco, Palestine, Jordan, Sa udi Arabia, Syria, 
and bost country Egypt 

The Egyptian junior national team’s coach Yehra Kazarian, ' 
said that the team surpassed all others with their superior «Hn 
and technique. - 

Kazarian together with coaches Hossameddin Mostafe and 
Shaaban Abdei-Wahab, supervised the Egyptian junior team’s 
preparations in a three-month closed c a m p at the Maaxh Olym- 
pic Centre. “The dosed camp was enn ugfr to pr ep ar e the team . 

for a tough competition,"' «riH g-arartan. 

_ The Egyptian teanvwith 20 wrestlers, pinned down first place 
in the Graeco-Raman and free wrestling' events, collecting 13 , 
gold medals; and seven silver medals. 

In the Graeco-Roman event, Egypt came first with a total of 
58 points, winning eight gold medals, anti, two silvex. ' Coir ■■ 
lecting the eight gold rnudaiB were Wissam Hriaaesir weighing 
48kg Ashraf Meligi, 52kg, Saber Mahmoud, 57k&Karam Ga- 
ber 68kg, Abdd-Moseim Kabbari, 74kg, Mohamed Ib rahim, . 
82kg, Mohsmed Maghawri 901®, Mohamed Ahmed, lOGkg, and ' 
Mahamed El-Sayed, 130kg. ' - V/... . .. 

Egypt was followed by her strongest opponent, Syri^ in sec- 
mid place with a total of 50 points with six silver, two bronze 
and two gold medals- won by Zakaria ALNashef, 62kg, and Mo- 
hamed Al-Kon, 74kg: Al-Kon not only bested Egypt’s Abdel- 
Moneim Kabbari, bin he also* astounded everyone with bis 
amazing stren gth aryl pn fearimwl 

The Egyptian team met Sym in almost aD of the final games, ' 
but tiie Egyptian wrestlers technique proved loo much for the 
Syrians, who relied heavily on brute fmce and strength. , . 

The Saudi Arabian team was the Surprise of the tournament 
with their newly formed junior team taking Jhird place with 23 
points, and three b ronz e The Saudi.' team, ezhflritod 

enough determination. sm ^ to prove tbonidves such 
traditionally strong teams as Egypt and Syria.* . 

Jordan occupied the fourth position with 18 paints and two 
bronze medals, followed by Morocco in fifth with Hi points, and . 


A small price to pay ; •'* 

PRIME Minister Kainal S-Ghanzouri, bead of foe > 
Supreme Council of You*, and Sports has agreed to ; 
aDot LE5 minion for foe renovation of stadiums and’ 
fields for the World Junior Soccer dip.- Egypt will . 
host the tournament scheduled to take place next Sep- 
tember in Cairo. 


Fishing for pounds < .. f , ; 

THE SHARM El-Sheikh MarinirdMrtrinbost the 

4ft Sinai t n t wM li fl Hul WAin g Tra r M i h qg nr prw 
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Egyptian and Syrian athletes showing off their manoeuvres on the mat at the Arab Junior Wrestling Championship where Egypt swept the compe titi on off their feet photo: Khaled EJ-Fiql 


two bronze medals. Lebanon and Palestine filled sixth and sev- 
enth places with one silver for the former and 16 points for die 
latter. 

. The outcome of the free wrestling event mirrored that of the 
Graeco-Raman with foe Egyptian tpwrp again- winning first place 
with 55 points, five gold medals and five silver. The gold medals 
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crowned co- winner with Germany at die World Bod- 
ybuilding Championship,- held last week m Jordan. 
Initially, debate the Egyptian and Geiuuui teams hav- 
ing tied with 39 pamte each, Germany -was an- . . . 

nonneed the winner. 

The decision was overturned after Adel Fahiro, 
head of die Egyptian dejegatiq^protes^ to fry tech- 


equal in points they deserved to i share first place. The 
two countries were followed by Hungary m third 
place out of 76 countries. 

Egypt’s Anwar EJ-Amawy was awarded the gold 
medal in the bantam weight (65kg), while Mohsmed 
Abdel-Aziz won the bronze medal in the sans weight 

category- . ' 

Sole survivor 

EGYPT'S Ahmed Barada, Amir WagfivOmarEU - 
BroHossy, and Mohamed Mean flew tothe Pakistani 
camtal. Karachi, last Thursday to compete m the 
World Sqrtadi Imtividual Championship. • 
tadiefirst round Wagih managed to b«t Diaz 
Khan 3-1, while BroDossi beatbntiaz Khan 3-1, ana 
Mots defeated Lucas Butt 3-1 but the three were 



Becker failed for Pete's sake 


TOO BAD there are so draws in tennis. After four hours and live 
sets of thriving tennis, Pete Sampras confirmed Ms No 1 ranking 
with a 3-6, 7-6, 7-6, 6-7, 6-4 victory ov«r Boris Becker flut gave 
him file ATP Tour World Championship title for the third time. 
Becker, ranked No 6 in the world, was unable to retain the title al- 
though be pounded 32 aces and matched the American shot tar 
iba£ Sampras avenged two earlier straight losses to Becker In 
Germany, in the round-robin match of fins $33 naBBon tourna- 
ment. Themoney wasn’t bad, though. Sampras coll e ct ed $134 mfl- 
firm and Becber settled for $640,000. 

In women's tennis, world number one Steffi Graf completed a 
sweep of five major tide defenses by outlasting cramp-hobbled 
MarlbmHfe^s 6-3j 4-6, 6-0, 4-6, 6-0 to win her Sth WTA Cham- 
pionship. Graf won 500,000 dollars, giving her more than 2J6 mf- 
fion dollars in prize money for 1916, a year in which Ok Gmu 
■tar aHo defended tides at the US and Ranch Opens, Wknbddaa 
and Key Bbcayne. Hinps took home $250,900, making the Swim 
student toe youngest player in tennis history to aatii one B > Mw 
dollars In career earnings. She row to fourth In tht new WTA 

rahklugs..6Vwfc*.fle«jte»j _ 


were collected by All Abu Taleb, in the 48kg category, Ahmed 
Abdel-Aziz, 68kg, Ahmed Adel, 82kg, Hisham Abdei-Wahab 
100kg, and Walid Hamza, 52kg. 

Syria came in second place with 50 points: four gold, two sil- 
ver, and four bronze, while Saudi Arabia won third place with 21 
points and two bronze medals. 


Jordan came in fourth with 18 points, and one gold medal, fol- 
lowed by Lebanon in fifth place with 15 points. 

Morocco was in sixth place with 12 points, and Palestine 
rounded up the list with eight points for die seventh place slot 
The Palestinian tw»m . in its first appearance after a long ab- 
sence, received a hearty welcome in a show of Arab solidarity. 


Top of the world judo class 

Fftiffi an inauspicious beginning as a mere upstart to his transformation into a bronze 
medafist at the Judo World Championship, Sayed Abu Midan has a knack for making martial 
art enthusiasts take note. Abeer Anwar spoke to him about his rise to prominence 


Sayed Abb Midan’s inauguration 
into tfie ljj&rt of judo was, to say 
the least, dot of die ordinary. The 
bronze fiseddfist in the under-78kg 
category at die 1996 Judo World 
ChaSjpMttsltip in Portugal took up 
die nfifthl aft by chance. Midan 
and his ntttes were among a rau- 
cous gfdup Woking on as judo en- 
thiBtin-as wero practising at their 
clnb’ te MShala EI-Kobra when 
the stfcldtffsitoach angrily cleared 
the as fate would have 

it ,mumrn he was enthralled 
by tli&T dpBR and having snuck 
badk ftr&fiS Spotted once again . 

The cfeffaiti, Hussein El-Sheiwi, 
decided to s£0d a squad member 
to catch fcifn so he could teach 
himalessdh. 

“1 will never fiarget that day,” 
recounted Midan, “Instead of car- 
rying me to El-Sheiwi for a 
thumping , I hauled him over and 
beat Wl M front of h is captain. Sayed 
The _wSbfe ' hall echoed with mmm 
laughter 0t foe turn of events." 

An H&mediltte rapport and respect de- 
veloped between Midan and El-SberwL 
The dfwteft was surprised when El- 
Sheitei frvited him to train with him on a 
regular basis at the Mahala EI-Kobra 
chib. 

Midan’S famil y, initially, was against 
his taking up iudo. prefemng instead that 
he take 19 a high profile sport tike* foot- 
bafi. They mntiaed hopes of him be- 
coming the next weO-known athlete from 
EJ-Mah&la after footballer Sbawlri C2ia- 
rieb. fiat, jndo was in his blood and 





Sayed Abu Midan 


Midan, with characteristic determination, 
stuck to his guns. “Since 1 was a 10- 
year-old student at school I have 
dreamed of and loved martial aits,” said 
Midan, “One day we bad a fight in class 
and one of my colleagues brought his 
elder brother to school to beat me up. All 
my friends begged me to run and hide, 
tart 1 refused and I was the one to 
trounce him even though he was 4 years 
older than me.” 

Midan’s efforts paid off after he took 
first place in the 1994 nationals in die 


under-78kg category. Although he 
had achieved ins dream, at die age of 
17, of making the national team, Mid- 
an redoubled his training pro gra m me 
to prove himself among the more ex- 
penenced national team athletes It all 
paid off when in his first international 
competition at the 1995 African Judo 
Championship in Zimbabwe he 
pinned down the bronze. Midan man- 
aged to better that feat, taking die sil- 
ver medal, the following year at the 
African championship in South Af- 
rica. The martial artist, despite mis- 
givings on the part of some Egyptian 
Judo Federation officials, was chosen 
to accompany former bronze medalist 
Bassel EKRiarab&wi to die world 
championship. 

“Most of the federation’s board 
members disliked tbe idea of my trav- 
elling to the world championship be- 
cause I lacked experience,” explained 
Midan, “but I was able to win the 
bronze medal while El-Gbarabawi 
m fell back to seventh place. The cham- 
pionship was the turning point of my 
life as 1 saw tbe fruit of my hard efforts 
and training.” 

Midan won the first match in the pre- 
liminaries of die world championship to 
enter die quarter-finals but be lost to his 
French opponent with a difference of 1/ 
8ft of a point He defeated the Braziliiai 
and Polish contenders to place third for 
the bronze. Since his triump h die federa- 
tion has sent to iw«»rnatTnnnl com- 
petitions and closed camps abroad to pre- 
pare him to repre se nt Egypt in the 
Sydney Olympics. 


Communications Manager 

Road Safety 

Energy (Oil & Gas) Sector 

Excellent Package + Benefits Syria 


flhallenging new position within well-established energy company, 
part of major European joint venture, employing over 2000 staff 


Tte POSITION 

♦ pdfitifxumcate principles and practices of road safety to 
fo&l people, a uthorities and employees (local nationals, 
dfctiactors and expatriates). New role within Road 
Sttefttehm. 

♦ ©eWtop, create and successfully deliver enhanced 
7 fihffey awareness and improved road safety record. 

strong relationships at an levels. Interact 
. / eifesBttSy on one-to-one basis with wide variety of 


QUALIFICATIONS 

Experience of road and/or safety issues. Possibly from 
corporate/services background. 

^ Fluent Arabic speaker essential. Good understanding 
of local culture. Aged 40+ . 

♦ Versatile personal style. Persuasive, enthusiastic self- 
starter with mature approach. 

♦- Understanding of how to achieve progress in rele vant 
corporate/cultural circumstances. 


send full cv, stating salary, ref LG6 1 107A, to NBS, 54 jermyn Street, London SWI Y 6 LX, UK 



NB SELECTION LTD 
a BNB Resource* pic company 


NBS 


Tel + 44 171 493 6392 • Fox + 44 171 409 1786 
Aberdeen • Birmingham • Bristol • City 
Edinburgh • Glasgow • Leeds • London 
Manchester * Slough * Madrid ■ Pant 
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An accessible 
academic: 
surely a 
contradiction 
in terms? 
Bringing the 
past out of the 
classroom is 
no mean feat 
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he rest is history 


photo: Randa Shaath 


How would you describe yourself Mr Ride? “A re- 
searcher” — a pause — “a simple man”. The former 
label, one assumes, covers his invaluable work on die 
history of modem Egypt and Sudan, his chronicle of 
Al-Ahram newspaper since its inception, his post of 
history professor ai Ain Shams University, die State 
Merit Award he received earlier this year_ the list 
could go on. A simple man ? He leads an austere, al- 
most a Spartan life. 

This is a gentle, approachable man, fond of weeding 
out cant Yunan Labib Ride was bom in 1933 at his 
grandfather's bouse in Sbubra. The house was called 
Bayt Al-Ma’nmr (the commissioner’s house) because 
Rizk Bek Ibrahim, Yunan Lab ib’s grandfather, was die 
Ezbdriya police commissioner. His father died when 
he was six, after which his mother raised him and Ins 
two sistas cm the revenue from a plot of agricultural 
land they had inherited. A title and property — surely 
that places the family among die landed gentry? “I 
would say I belong to the petite bourgeoisie”, he cor- 
rects gendy. “Yes, there was a title, but the land, which 
«mit» from my grandfather, amo unted to SO feAfans in 
all, and when that was divided among the various 
heirs, there was little left for each. So petit bourgeois is 
more like it" There were certain advantages to the mi- 
lieu, especially in a relatively unconventional famil y 
like his. His mother was more educated than most 
women ofher time and class: she could read the news- 
papers and the Bible. His family circumstances, he 
maintains, allowed him greater freedom of choice. 

WhileRizk'smofoerwsskeenonhisxaxivingaam- 
vereity degree, she had none oftbe usual preferences for 
medicine or engineering: the choice was entirely his 
own. He chose to enrol at the faculty of ads, having al- 
ways fancied a career in journalism. The history de- 
partment was chosen more or less by “chance”, die em- 
inent historian candidly exp lains Awaiting his tum in 
the registrar’s office, as yet uncertam which department 


be wanted to enter, Rizk, noticing (hat the student before 
him had chosen h« tmy, made ly his mind m a few min- 

tries. But *T also felt that audymg history would equip 
me for journalism,” he quickly add Graduating from 
Ain Shams (formerly Ibrahim Padm) University, Rizk 
started teaching at secondary schools in Igmailia then 
Cairo, while reading for his MA diesis. 

He remembers his school-teaching days not as tedi- 
ous or dull, but with die gratitude one reserves for for- 
mative experiences. ‘Teaching at schools p rep ar ed me 
for marry things I was to do later in life.” Teaching ad- 
olescents is rrmrfi more de m a n d in g than lect urin g uni- 
versity undergraduates, he explains: a challenge that 
forces the teacher to use evoy trick in foe book to keep 
the pupils i n terested. How to make history accessible 
was a lesson he learned in those years, one that later 
came in handy in univeraity lecture halls, in his writings 
an history and in his weekly television programme. 

The topic of both his MA and PhD theses was the 
modem history of the Sudan, and Rizk, character- 
istically, explains the choice in terms of a mixture of 
chance and personal inclination. “Those were the days 
of the pan- Arab project, and Professor Ahmed Fms 
Abdd-Karim decided to assign each of die graduate 
students an Arab country.” ms own preference for a 
diesis topic would have been modem Egyptian his- 
tory, bur Rizk felt that the history of Sudan was also a 
good choice, since it was dosdy related to feat of 
Egypt. He moved to Sudan to gather data for his PhD 
thesis, while teaching at Egyptian schools there, and 
eventually wrote his t bests, titled “Sudan During the 
First Condominium (1899-1924)*. He had planned to 
stay for four years but returned after two, as his wife 
and two young daughters could not move with him. 

To survive m academia, a sense of irony is an asset 
Without it, Riticcould not recant what must have been 
a traumatic inckkatf wife such evident good humour. 
The day his viva was scheduled, in April 1967, a pro- 


fessor on the examining ccsnmittBe efid not tnm up. Lat- 
er h turned out he had forgotten all about it The viva 
had to be postponed by one week, but “all went well” 
tbe second time around, be remembera with a dnudde. 

Ever since '67, Rizk to* Taught history at bis ahna 
mater, Ain Shams U ni v ers i ty , and contributed regu- 
larly to specialised journals, ma gazine s and news- 
papers. Two woks be wrote on the Taba question 
identified him as one of foe authorities when foe con- 
flict between Israel and Egypt escalated in foe eighties. 

Rizk’s work contributed much toward tipping the bal- 
ance in Egypt’s favour. 

When foe Supreme National Council of Taba was 
framed in 1985, Rizk was elected a member and 
charged with compiliiig the historical memoranda fix' 
foe h«mngs which took place in Geneva, in s p rin g of 
1988. He continued researching until Egypt won the 
lawsuit, in September of foe same year. Having com- 
piled all the documents available in Egypt, Rizk also 
obtained texts from England as well as copies of docu- 
ments kept in Khartoum. “About 80 per cent of the 
documents of foe Egyptian Military Intelligence, 
which was established by foe British in the last cen- 
tury, were de posited in Sudan,” he explains. Thanks to 
his diligence, foe Egyptian aide had more documents 
than the Israelis, and were not once caught unawares. 

To the general public, Yunan Labib Ride’s name 
will always be associated with foe “‘Diwan of Con- 
temporary Life”, foe chronicle of Al-Ahram's history. 
And what better forum for this pion eering work in so- 
cial history than foe vtsy newspaper which provides its 
subject matter? The 2Xh«iii is serialised both in the dai- 
ly paper and in foe Weekty. Rizk’s choice of the word 
dtwan, he says, is borrowed from Taba Hussein's fa- 
mous description of Al-Akram. “Socially he says, 
“the dtwan is a set of sofas where people sit to con- 
vase and socialise. And politically, foe dtwan always 
signified foe centre of decision-making and ad- 



ministration.'' In foe compilation of his 
weekly dhtan, Rizk is assisted by a team 
of researchers. They study foe content of 
a given year and Rizk chooses foe topic 
of his next tnqnnm«»nr bearing in m™ 
its appeal to nan-specialised readers. 

Thus, for example, he devoted an in- 
stallment of foe dtwan to foe first obri- 
uary page published in Al-Akram. WhOc 
the paper initially pobl&Kd foe obit- 
uaries for free, it soon became a status 
symbol to pay for publishing a relative’s 

death notioetbae. The page became an Yoanan Labib Rizk addressing the Shura Councfl 
insti tution, so fiw* foe joke was ttint 
‘whoever has not had his obituary pub- 
lished tn. Al-Akram h3S not died"”. 

When first approached to write foe 
chronicle, Rizk wrote a proposal sug- 
gesting that be write foe history of the 
newspaper itself Over time, be says, he 
expanded The scope of the dtwan to in- 
clude the portrayal of Egypt’s modem 
history in Al-Akram. Rizk invariably 
compares his finding s with other pri- 
mary sources, especially 19th century 
chroniclers like H-Gabarti. Wistfully, hie 
comments that rapid developments in the 
media industry have put paid to the 
chronicler's vocation. 

Rizk’s home life, which be describes as 
extremely stable, has surely provided die 
ideal backdrop for his academy pursuits. 

His wife is “invariably patient”, despite The indefatigable researcher consults a hefty tome 
his many interests and professional com- 
mrtments, which have forced him to neglect home and 

hearth at times. But he is a proud grandfather. Rizk’s 

two daughters are now mothers: “each has one son and 

cme daughter,” he beams, relishing foe symmetry. rfOTllQ Dy M3SS3FI F0U3O 
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by Madame Sosostris 


V Darlings, I don’t know how you've 
managed without me for two long 
weeks. Believe me, 1 wouldn’t have 
stayed away for so long, had it not been 
for considerations deemed more worthy 
of your attention than my spicy tidbits. 
Well, marry a genius has been rec- 
ognised only centuries later. 

October brought an unprecedented 
crop of weddings, and let me teO you, I 
really had to rise to the occasion not 
once but several times. Gorgeous Gi- 
faan, tire da ug hte r of my colleague 
Mustafa Abdallah, our correspondent 
in Vienna, and a paediatrician in her 
own right, married — or should 1 say 
was betrothed to, it was just too prince- 
ly to be true, dears — dentist Wael EJ- 
Garhi in the Alf Leila wa Leila ball- 
room at the Nile Hilton. It was really a 
night in a tiwvwamt (and one). Imagine 
dears, the famous names that you read 
about m our more se- 
rious pages, all gath- , 

ered under the lights 
and the tinsel in ton- 
our of Wad and Gi- . 

ban. The bride and 
groom, who were .* 

married earlier by >/; 

the Sheikh ET-Azhar Hap 
were literally borne 
aloft on a litter into 
foe ballroom, where 
they mingled with 
their guests, in the 
middle of all the X 

commotion, and 
what with me in my * 

revamped Sc be- 

berazade outfit, out- 
dancing Lucy I 
might add, I just 
managed to wave at 
the eminent chair- 
man of Al-Ahram or- 
ganisation, Ibrahim 
Nafie, as he was cod- 
gratulatmg tbe happy 

couple. jHL Jal&iSfii 

V As I said before, 'jlfl 

good things come in ■BMaRx 

droves, sod another 
wedding bad me fly- 
mg to Paris and the 


grands couturiers. I came back with a 
new little number, so me, really, just in 
time to appear at foe wedding of Nassef 
Sa wires and Sherin Maqqar. which 
was celebrated at tbe Semiramis Inter- 
continental. What shall 1 say? Onsi and 
Yonsreya Sawires are such good 
friends, and so are Samir and Nani 
Maqqar. It was just like seeing my 
very own children all grown up arid get- 
ting married and I could have done se- 
vere damage to my mascara except that 
I was suddenly distracted by foe ex- 
treme elegance of tout ce beau monde. 
All tbe rich and famous of Cairo and 
beyond, in a real fashion parade dears, 
from all the fashion capitals of Europe. 
Absolutely awesome. At one point, I 
even wondered if 1 had done justice to 
myself. My little Jean-Paul Gaultier 
outfit was looking a little conservative, 
really. 1 didn't dare put foe question on 


the spot to my editor-in-chief^ Hoeny 
Gamdy, his adorable wife Mooshira, 
and their lovely daughter Yasroeen. All 
were deep in conversation with our 
chairman, Ibrahim Nafie ' and fads 
charming wife Ola Barakat Although 
listening attentively, Nafie was en- 
joying a title joke on the side with Yas- 
meen. 1 wondered if the excellence of 
my literary production was discussed. 
Would you believe, for once I was not 
the only centre of attention as everyone 
gathered around the dance floor to ad- 
mire foe newlyweds as they dipped and 
swirled. 

♦ And now for calmer events. Im- 
agine a photographer clever enough 
to make glamour his genre! How mar- 
velous. Of course, you well know that 
I am referring to Van Leo, who has 
done just that for the past fifty years. 


Crowning such an illustrious career, 
there is a show of his work in the 
Sony Gallery, at my own alma mater, 
AUC. To make it even more tempt- 
ing, the catalogue notes ac- 
companying the show were written by 
our very own Nigel Ryan. 

The first time Van Leo took my pic- 
ture, 1 was but a whippersnappex, yet 
the play of dark on light was tbe talk of 
many a salon. By then, of course, he 
had already immortalised Ma riam 
FakhredcHn, Doria Shafiq and Ronsb- 
di Abaza, to mention only my personal 
favourites. Quels jourst Of courae. Van 
Leo’s more experimental portraits of 
me — notably the series entitled grit 
and grease, if my memory does not be- 
tray me — did not appear. I did hear rn- 
mours, on foe other hand, that Sony 
Gallery director Abdallah 
will inspire the master’ k nvmmo 
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Gib an and Wad; 

Nassef and Sherin 


• 400 sqm of furnished offices 
expandable to 600 sqm in Mohandessen; 

■ 90 sqm of private parking area; 

• With a clear view facing a square; 

• Ideal for a Show Room; 

• Telephone System and Computer 

Network available; 

• Fully air-conditioned. 

For more information, please contact; Mrs. Olfat 

from 9 a_m. - 3 p.m. Sunday through Thursday 
Tel: (202) 304-1980 fax: fflm jO^a * 











